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BIGGEST PERFORMANCE 


The “ Gnome” is the smallest efficient portable wire- 
less set in the world. Completely self-contained and 
built into a small hide attaché case, you can take it 
with you from room to room—in your car anywhere, 
and enjoy the programme from England, France, 
Germany or Holland at the touch of a switch. 
Perfect reprcduction in full pure volume is 
obtained from the Rees-Mace loud speaker 
incorporated in the set, and razor-edge 
selectivity is assured always! 
Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 
such compactness—the set is a four- 
valve screened grid receiver with 
standard valves and batteries. Write, 
phone or call for a demonstration 
of this amazing little set. 
REES-MACE * 


TOURIST Price 19 guineas 


SEVEN, 
; in brown or 
: blue hide. GREETS 
i PRICE 
i 39 guineas. 
| All European 
284 Stations. 


“GNOME” PORTABLE WIRELESS 
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REES MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. wok Ene 
Bruxelles: Opera Corner, 2 Rue Leopold, Milan: Messrs. Ezio & Guido Kuhn, Via Settembrini, 60. 


New York: Wanamaker's. Paris : Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


A GREAT AUTHORITY on books has supplied me with 
some interesting facts and figures. Curious things happen at 
Bock Auctions, as well as at Picture Sales. For instance, I am 
informed that a book was bought for £36 because it was incor- 
rectly catalogued. It was resold for £6. Later described as 
something else, and realized £1,250. In each instance the buyers 
were well-known experts. Congratulations concerning books 
that I sell at auction reach me after every book sale. Certainly 
I have many Records to my credit. If anyone cares to consult 
“Book Prices Current,” or any other authority, and tell me 
where my RECORDS (see below) have been beaten, I shall be 
pleased to publish the particulars.— 


Gibbon, Decline and Fall =e Ses ~ w-- £250 
Blackstone’s Commentaries... a yea ee 58 
Jenkin’s Naval and Martial ... = si aoe 74 
Thornton’s Temple of Flora ... bh as, “ee 70 
Milton, Paradise Lost ... api wie is eee 
Egan’s Life in London Bes xe : .. 2600 
Hepplewhite, The Cabinet Maker... swe seco: “eS 
Samuel Johnson’s Letters see ane gos tes 51 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare aoe ove aa, eD 
Bernhard’s Costumes Suisse ... oe nee ate 80 
Loddige, Botanical Cabinet ... ae ame a5 63 
Lewin, Birds of Great Britain oe sie ne 52 
Moliére, J. B. P., Oeuvres ae — sist <0 O00 
Ariosto, L., Orlando Furioso ... a vss 66 60 
Malthus, On Population eos “ies wt Bee 66 


A Thackeray Letter... ss ns ; 150 

No buying-in charges if books or other property fails to sell. 

I received a letter from a lady (May 23rd) :— 

“T am, indeed, delighted with the result of the sale of my 
picture. I was offered £25 for it by a dealer, and I nearly 
accepted his offer. I hope he was present at the sale.” The lady 
had previously been offered £10 by a dealer in the West of 
England, so naturally she was very pleased when I sold Lot 221 
on May 20th for £330. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday; The Times any Tuesday or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. , 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 















ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
in every room when used in 
conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. : : 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 





Write for Booklet. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipeNT—THE Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent; Dantet F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient: 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital. in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for  bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab« 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. ccupation therapy is a 
feature cf this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard cowtt), 
croquet gyounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 











See this trade mcrk on 
cvcry bottle, whether bottled 
locally or by the makers. 





Production 
Production 


Golden Pippin is not a mass production 
product but has an output limited to the 
vintage fruit from which alone it is made 
with the same meticulous care as the 
finest continental wines. This has been 
so for over 80 years, and an interesting 
booklet will be sent post free on request. 
There is no more healthful drink for 
all occasions, and out o’ door men and 
women appreciate it. 

It may be obtained on all restaurant 
cars of the G.W.R. and L.M.S. Railways 


Special and many first-class hotels and clubs. 
SAMPLE Note the brand— 
OFFER. 


If unobtainable from 
your usual supplier, we 
will send you a case 
containing 3 doz. cham. 
pagne pints or a 9-gallon 
cask for 22/6, carriage 
paid in England «nd 
Wales, and we pay car- 
riage on returned emp- 
ties, which are charged 
extra if not returned 
within three months. 
Kindly send naine and 
address of your usual 
retailer. 


olderr 


LfDjolm 
CIDER - —- 
Sole Makers: 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 4 WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY 
CABIN CRUISING 


SUMMER SEA CRUISE BY SS. “ADRIATIC.” 


The world’s largest Cabin Steamer, and the largest Cruising Steamer from Great 
Britain. 


ATLANTIC AND BALEARIC ISLES. 

From Liverpool, August 1. 18 DAYS from £35. 
SUMMER CRUISES BY SS. “CALGARIC.” 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 

From Southampton, Aug. 2. From Immingham, 

Aug. 3. From Leith, Aug. 4. 

SUMMER CRUISE TO GSLO, STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, AND ATTRACTIVE BALTIC RESORTS. 

From Immingham, Aug. 20. TWO WEEKS’ 

CRUISE from £21. 

Both steamers are equipped with cinemas, in addition to numerous 
other attractions. 
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Full particulars from all White Star Offices or Local Agents, 


Service Advertising 








Made from fine old Virginia 
Tobacco, specially selected for 
its delightful smoking quality 
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Ve aTrip 
Touring round the world via Canadian Pacific is a 
delightful and thrilling experience, packed with 
interest from beginning to end! And though 
you’re touring independently, the care and 
guidance of the world-wide Canadian Pacific 
organization ensures your perfect comfort and 
peace of mind. Make your world trip this year. 
Cross from Vanceuver in the Great White 
Empresses, the largest and fastest in the Pacific! 
Map out your own itinerary and let Canadian 
Pacific quote you an all-inclusive cost. You'll 
be surprised how moderate it will be. Write or 
call for Trans-Pacific Booklet No.3, 62-65, 
Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W. 1. 
53 other offices in Great Britain and the Continent, 
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Story & Co. Ltd., 49-61 Kensington High Street, W. 











Our Brethren Overseas 


need 
the prayers and assistance of 


God’s people in the Homeland. 


Great opportunities for witness in 
Africa, East and West, are being 
lost through lack of means. 

The Church in the Dominions 
Overseas is hopelessly handicapped 
in its task of ministering to the newer 
settlements for the same cause. 

Prayer, support, and service given 
now will produce an abundant har- 
vest. 


Your contribution will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by The Secretary, 


Colonial and Continental 
Church Society, 


9 Serjeanis’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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News of the Week 


The Indian Report 
NHE first volume of the Indian Report commands the 
attention of the world. It is good to know that it 
is selling freely in this country. It is to be hoped that at 
last the ordinary elector will obtain a comprehensive 
understanding of what the Indian problem really is. 
Although we can be in no doubt that the first essential 
for the basis of a new policy for India is a scrupulously 
correct presentation of the facts, the admitted disadvan- 
tage of such a presentation is that many Indians regard 
it as a carefully designed catalogue of obstacles. We 
trust that the Government here will see the extreme im- 
portance of reiterating the fact, familiar enough to 
Englishmen, that Volume I of the Report is for the 
information of the British Parliament and the British 
people. It does not imply that the extreme difference of 
the conditions in India from the conditions in other great 
countries of the Empire is a thing worthy of reprobation. 
In these circumstances, as we have argued in a 
leading article, the course of least danger both for Great 











Britain and for India is to make very sure of impressing 
upon the Indians the general determination in Great 
Britain to be trustful and generous. 

—. so * * 

It may be said that this is merely a matter of language. 
And so it is. But the way in which things are done may 
be of decisive importance. We have always taken the 
view that a Parliamentary Commission to make inquiries 
in India and to report to Parliament was the correct 
Constitutional method; but at the beginning, unfor- 
tunately, we were all badly served precisely in this matter 
of language. There was a most unhappy economy of ex- 
planation and the Indians (as ought to have been foreseen) 
jumped to the conclusion that Great Britain did not 
wish to give adequate consideration to their wishes and 
opinions. The Viceroy tried to correct the mistake, but 
the mischief had already got too long a start. The sub- 
sequent introduction of the policy of the Round Table 
Conference was admirable, and if it is properly used it will 
yet straighten the tangled skein. 

* * * * 

In the meantime, the expressions of opinion which 
Volume I has aroused in India follow the anticipated 
lines. Among the European newspapers the Times of 
India points out that as the Commission was composed 
of representatives of all the British political parties the 
unanimity of the Report is a very remarkable fact. The 
Evening News thinks that the Report is “ friendly ” and 
“unusually penetrating.” The Statesman can find no 
suggestion in Volume I that Dominion status is an 
immediate possibility. Among the Indian papers, the 
Bengalee, a Liberal newspaper in Calcutta, is satisfied with 
the fairness and sympathetic tone of the volume. The 
Bombay Chronicle says that the Commission has insulted 
India and that the volume is infinitely worse than its 
critics feared. The Indian Daily Mail, which reflects 
the Congress policy, calls the volume “ a badly cooked rice 
pudding strongly flavoured with the cinnamon of die- 


hardism.” 
* * x * 


Individual opinions come from several leaders of Indian 
thought. Sir Phiroze Sethna, President of the Liberal 
Federation, declares that reading between the lines he is 
inclined to think that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission which have yet to be published will give India 
** as little as possible.”” Mr. H. P. Mody, President of the 
Millowners’ Association, feels that the recommendations 
will have to be of a “ most advanced character ” if they 
are to receive the slightest consideration in India. 
Mr. Shaukat Ali is convinced that the Commission has 
treated the case of the Moslems “ most sympathetically.” 

* * * * 


It may be added that the general feeling in America 
is that the volume is notable for its painstaking fairness. 
Americans to-day—largely as a result of Miss Mayo’s 
book—take as much interest in India as they formerly 
took in Ireland. The Baltimore Sun, a very progressively 
minded paper says :— 

* Not only does Great Britain in this CG ‘ommission confront the 
situation gravely, as sho might do through mere necessity. She 


approaches it with magnificent intelligence. It is impossible to 
feel after the first half of the Report that less than a brilliant, 
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sincere effort is being made to bring satisfactory order out of 
almost maddening complications.” 


The New York Times says that the Commission has 
obviously tried 

“to rid itself of English presumptions and penctrate beneath a 
strange alien surface to a real understanding of the character and 
aspirations of the native population.” 

All the papers are careful to point out that the real test 
will be the recommendations in Volume II. Meanwhile 
those Englishmen who remember the common form of 
American criticism of Great Britain’s relations with 
Ireland will observe gratefully the new note. We are 
credited in advance with a sincere purpose. It is 
assumed that we shall not repeat the old mistake of that 
grudging slowness which turns out in the end by no 
means to have reduced the difficulties that in their 


first and smaller shape provided the motive for caution. 
* * x * 


King Carol II 

After all, there has been a restoration in Rumania. The 
exiled Prince Carol has.superseded his infant son as King. 
A year ago anything seemed more likely than that Prince 
Carol, whose career was judged to be hardly reputable, 
would be able to return as King, or that if he did he would 
be able to bring Peasants and Liberals together and become 
the centre of a new hope of national stability. Yet these 
things have happened. It seems that the Peasant 
Government under Dr. Maniu came to the conclusion that 
the return of the exile would be popular and that the 
Peasant majority so far from having anything to fear from 
it might enjoy a reflected glory. At first the idea was that 
Prince Carol should be invited merely to join the Regency 
Council, but the spontaneous enthusiasm of the people— 
apparently it was not less than that—has carried matters 


much further. 
* x * x 


All the statutes which stood in the way were quickly 
abolished. Prince Carol was enthroned. Dr. Maniu’s 
Government resigned, apparently only to avoid any 
appearance of partisan tactics in helping the popular coup. 
The Peasant majority is so large that the present pro- 
visional Government is necessarily based upon it, but 
Dr. Maniu may resume the Prime Ministership before 
long. He has already been invited to form a new 
Ministry but is meeting with difficulties. The idea of 
a Coalition Government does not prosper. Outsiders 
who have marked the relatively great success of the 
Peasant Government, in spite of the agricultural and 
financial gloom, will sincerely hope that the recent 
improvement in the administration of most of the 
affairs of the country will be continued and extended under 
the new King. 

* * * 
Wages in Germany 

The German Minister of Labour on Tuesday declared 
legally binding the arbitrator’s award in the wages dispute 
in the German North-Western iron and steel area. The 
award involves a reduction of wages, to be accompanied 
by a guaranteed reduction in the price of the products 
of the industry. The reduction extends to all salaries 
up to those of directors and general managers. The 
employers have agreed that the price reductions shall 
exceed the savings in wages. Thus the employees are 
assured that any sacrifice shall react to the bencfit of the 
whole industry and the employers are given the additional 
competitive power which they desire. The plan is under 
consideration for several other branches of industry. 
What a contrast to our own industries, which scem to 
delight in squabbling about the proceeds of a trade though 
the proceeds commonly disappear meanwhile. We hope 
that our unemployment figures will not reach 2,000,000— 
as they have in Germany—before our industrics can be 


induced to follow this example of common sense and co- 


operation in a national effort. 
* * * * 


The Malta Conflict 

Wild scenes took place in the streets of Valetta on 
Whit-Sunday on the occasion of the sermon by Archbishop 
Caruana, Bishop of Malta, in the Cathedral. Large 
crowds had assembled for the excitement of again 
denouncing Lord Strickland. The Archbishop's sermon, 
however, was comparatively restrained. He simply 
stated that in Roman Catholic countries the civil auth- 
orities obey the bishops— since the Church is never wrong. 
There were counter-demonstrations in the precincts of 
the Cathedral and the police had their work cut out to 
quell the anti-clerical forces. There were cries of “ Long 
live Strickland,” ‘*‘ Down with Mussolini” and “ Down 
with Italy,” which seemed to reinforce the recent state- 
ment by Sir Augustus Bartolo that Italian national 
influences are behind the present “‘mediaeval” conflict 
of Church and State powers. No solution of the deadlock 
has yet been found, but we were glad to have, on Monday, 
Lord Strickland’s reply to the Vatican’s charges. The 
issue is evidently between divergent ideas as to pace and 
method in administering self-government during the 
transition from autocracy to democracy. 

* * * * 

Ministerial Changes 

In our last issue we mentioned the new appointments 
of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Vernon Hartshorn. The other 
new Ministerial appointments are Dr. Addison as Minister 
of Agriculture, Lord De La Warr as Parliamentary 
Seerctary to the Ministry of Agriculture, Lord Marley as 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the War Office, Mr. 
Shinwell as Secretary for Mines, and Mr. Stephen Sanders 
as Financial Secretary to the War Office. These appoint- 
ments make it clear that there is little fear of the extremists, 
and confirm what we said after the General Election about 
the “real cleavage.”- Some of the new Ministers will 
have a difficult task. We comment on Dr. Addison's 
in a leading article. 

‘ * * * * 
A Concession on Income Tax 

The last day in the House of Commons before the 
recess was brightened by a decision which showed 
that Mr. Philip Snowden can make a concession. Sir L. 
Worthington-Evans took exception to the proposal in the 
Budget to alter the rebates of Income Tax on life insurance 
premiums. He recalled that the rebate was one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s favourite incentives to thrift, and suggested 
that to go back upon the arrangement made in 1920, 
whereby policies dated before 1916 were largely exempted 
and the rebate on other policies was fixed at half the 
standard rate of Income Tax, would be a breach of con- 
tract with policy-holders which might have serious 
psychological effects. Mr. Snowden promised that the 


Bill should be amended in this sense. 
* * * * 


The End of the Channel Tunnel 

Last week the Prime Minister announced that the 
Government had decided against the construction of 
the Channel Tunnel. The reasons were fully set out in a 
White Paper issued subsequently. The decision was a 
foregone conclusion after the Report of the Channel 
Tunnel Committee. No Government could have acted 
upon such a chilling Report. The Committee without 
actually ruling out the Tunnel on economic grounds, 
made it clear that it was not likely to be profitable, and 
would not appreciably reduce unemployment. The White 
Paper emphasizes the absence of any enthusiastic support 
in industrial quarters. It commits an error of psychology 
in recapitulating the hoary strategical arguments which 
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were long ago made fashionable by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. As the Manchester Guardian remarks, 
“ What century do our military advisors live in?” Aerial 
warfare has quite disposed of the argument that a Channel 
Tunnel would destroy the character of this “ precious 
jewel set in a silver sea.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin on Agriculture 

On Monday at Glemham Park, Suffolk, Mr. Baldwin 
made an important party speech on agriculture. Although 
ruling out a policy of Protection for the present, he said 
that it was only fair that some of the revenue from the 
Safeguarding duties should be used for agriculture. 
The key to the situation was the production of wheat. 
If only a portion of the old wheat acreage could be 
recovered the farming industry could be put on a secure 
basis. The dairy-farmer, the sheep-farmer and the 
producer of oats and potatoes would all be helped, 
Mr. Baldwin therefore promised that if his party came 
back to power it would fix a guaranteed price for milling 
wheat, so that wheat could be grown remuneratively 
on ordinary wheat land. He appealed to agriculturists 
for advice on fixing the price. The price, he added, must 
be firm for a period of years—not subject to sudden and 
unexpected removal as happened to the guaranteed price 
in the Corn Production Act. It ought to be “almost 
impossible ” for any Government to interfere with it. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin then turned to the importation of bounty- 
fed and dumped oats and proposed that it should be 
stopped either by prohibition or by a countervailing duty. 
If any existing Treaties stood in the way those Treaties 
ought to be denounced. He would be willing to try 
a duty on imported barley, and in that case also he would 
deal with existing Treaties as might be required. Finally 
he said that if milk producers would organize them- 
selves so as to control their production and surplus, 
and contrive a practical scheme for utilizing that surplus, 
he would undertake to help to raise the capital to bring 
the scheme into operation. 

* * * * 

We like the proposal for a guaranteed price of wheat, 
but there are obvious difficulties upon which Mr. Baldwin 
did not touch. We cannot see any way of making 
the guaranteed price “‘ firm for a period of years ” except 
by agreement with the other Parties. Neither of the other 
Parties would dream of being bound by a declaration 
made on the sole authority of a Unionist Government. 
Mr. Baldwin imagines help for agriculture coming from 
the Safeguarding duties, but those duties themselves 
would get little mercy from Labour or the Liberals. 
The reason seems to be all the greater for an All-Party 
agricultural policy. Then, indeed, it would be possible 
to plan a scheme for years ahead. As for the right 
guaranteed price for milling wheat, the Farmers’ Union 
has proposed 55s. a quarter. The present price is about 
35s. Dr. Addison, several months ago, stated that the 
cost of guaranteeing a price of 55s. a quarter would have 
been £2,116,000 in 1927 and £2,481,000 in 1928. Now 
the cost would be a little more; but it would be a very 
low price to pay for a revival in agriculture which 
would create genuine new employment. Far more 
than that sum could only too easily be spent upon some 


? 


“relief work” which would do nothing for the 
permanent reduction of unemployment. 
* * * * 


Criminal Statistics for 1928 

The criminal statistics for England and Wales for 1928 
disclose some alarming facts, as well as some reassuring. 
The increase of indictable offences—33 per cent. since 


1910-1914—is the more disquieting since it is principally 
amongst the young. The Report rightly urges that 
greater use should be made of the various reformatory 
systems, combined with longer sentences to allow their 
educative value to be felt. On the other hand, the decline 
in drunkenness among women has been accompanied by 
a marked decrease in crime, especially crimes of cruelty. 
The motor car has apparently made crime easier, partly 
by causing houses to be left empty, and partly by affording 
a convenient means of transport to the criminal. Burg- 
lary has increased, especially in the Home Counties, and 
generally in the country rather than in the towns. The 
situation calls for further inquiry. 
« * * * 

Wolfe and Foch 

On Thursday, June 5th, in Greenwich Park, a statue 
of General Wolfe, the victor of Quebec, was unveiled by 
the Marquis de Montcalm, a descendant of Wolfe’s great 
antagonist. The French and English colonists became 
united to make modern Canada, and there eould be no 
more signal proof of the reality of the union than the 
invitation to a Montcalm to deliver in our own day a 
eulogy upon Wolfe. On the same day an equestrian 
statue of Marshal Foch by M. Malissard was unveiled in 
Grosvenor Gardens, near Victoria Station. The Prince 
of Wales reminded his audience that Marshal Foch had 
said that he was conscious of having served England as 
though she had been his own country. 

* od ac x 
Sir Herbert Warren 

We regret to record the death of Sir Herbert Warren at 
the age of seventy-six. He was President of Magdalen 
College from 1885 to 1928, and no figure was better known 
in Oxford. As an undergraduate he was not only a bril- 
liant classical scholar, but a competent player of games. 
When he became President of Magdalen at the early age 
of thirty-two he proceeded to fashion it as he wished it 
to be. A common criticism of him was that he ignored 
the generally accepted distinction between a University 
and a Public School. Whether he was right or wrong 
about that, Magdalen flourished exceedingly under him. 
He wanted his College to be important in the world as 
well as in the University, and he helped it to become so 
by his many friendships with people who could further his 
efforts to obtain the kind of undergraduates he desired. 
His method provoked some chaff, but he was a man of 
perfect sincerity, who never spared himself in serving 
Magdalen, and he was the most loyal of friends to 
Magdalen men. When he became Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford he astonished many persons who had not been 
aware of the wideness of his reading or the power of his 
enthusiasm. The Spectator had the best of reasons for 
being grateful to him as an accomplished reviewer of 
books. 

- * * * 
Special Articles 

The article by Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri which we 
publish on page 972 is very welcome. This is the first of 
a series designed to give every aspect of responsible 
Indian opinion an opportunity of being considered by 
the British public. We also publish this week the report 
of the Capital Punishment Essay Competition, and in 
our next issue the winning essay will be published. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102%,;; on Wednesday week, 102; a year ago, 1013; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89}; on 
Wednesday week, 893; a year ago, 87]. Conversion Loan 
(8} per cent.) was on Wednesday 77j ; on Wednesday week, 
7k; a year ago, 77}. 
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The Simon Report 


< mee approach of the Statutory Commission to the 

immense subject of India is  characteristically 
English. As the epithet “English” is intended to 
convey a compliment, it is necessary to explain that the 
Commission has by ne means been English in the sense of 
being inspired by racial consciousness or of being 
backward in trying to see matters from the Indian point 
of view. We only mean that the whole planning of the 
inquiry has been English in its determination to ascertain 
the facts before proceeding to judgment. There is 
nowhere any trace of preconception or prejudice ; no 
doctrine is assumed into which the facts have to be fitted. 

The facts come first. They are in Volume I of the 
Report which was published on Tuesday. The 
conclusions will follow in Volume II which is due in a 
fortnight. The writers of Volume I seem to be saying 
to us as we read, “ You must know all the difficulties 
hefore you can hope to understand how we think that 
they may be surmounted. It would be cruel as well as 
futile to offer the Indians some high-sounding and 
unifying formula which we know could not possibly be 
put into practice merely in order to get the credit of 
ncbility and sympathy. Read carefully the results of 
our investigation. Let the facts sink into your mind. 
Then, at the end of a fortnight, you will be in a position 
to say whether there is reason and justice in the 
recommendations which we shall make.” 

The difficulties which the Report surveys are indeed 
formidable—alarmingly so. But there glints gloriously 
between the lines the unexpressed faith that difficulties 
exist only that they may succumb to resolute states- 
manship. Volume I can hardly be praised too highly for 
having accomplished exactly what it set out to do. As 
an account of the conditions of modern India it is truly 
picturesque. Yet the writing is never forced; there is 
no fine language ; it is just a compact and very business- 
like account of things seen. Its chief merit is its lucidity 
in arrangement as well as in expression. We cannot 
say who wrote it, for we are not told. The seven 
members of the Commission cannot have been equal 
joint authors of it or it would have lost its unity. No 
doubt all of them contributed ideas and perhaps some 
of them provided sections in writing. Even so, the 
whole material must have been subjected to the alehemy 
of a single brain. That brain, we imagine, was Sir John 
Simon’s. If it was not, some other member of the 
Commission has the sense of proportion, the gift of 
sifting evidence and the capacity for direct statement 
which most of us associate with Sir John. 

If the Report should have the good fortune to become 
the foundation on which a new India is_ reared, 
prosperous, contented, and proud of being a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, it will be referred 
to in history as one of the greatest of State documents. 
We cannot be sure that this is its destiny, but every 
loyal British man and woman has the duty of helping 
to secure that the policy of the British Government and 
the Viceroy shall procure for the Report that high 
renown. Problems not quite so stubborn, but nearly so, 
have already been solved. Lord Durham’s Report led the 
way in Canada. Australia, South Africa, New Zealand 
have different Constitutions suitable to their conditions. 
All have succeeded. 

When we say that India must have Dominion status 
there is no implication whatever that she must have a 
Constitution resembling the Constitution of any other 
Dominion. On the contrary, it ought to be _ her 
particular pride that she has something which is 


entirely her own and which could not conceivably have 
been evolved elsewhere. 

Volume I, then, may be described as a Book of 
Difficulties. Even if we had the space we should not 
want to trace these difficulties in detail. . Every student 
of India knows what they are. Volume I is intended for 
the information of the public. _ It is framed to help a 
democracy to think how Imperialism can be made 
democratic. We hope that Volume I, which costs 3s. and 
is well worth it, will become a ‘* best seller.” 

We must content ourselves with picking out two or 
three main facts. The India with which Volume I deals 
measures 1,800,000 square miles. It has a population 
of 319,000,000, or about a fifth of the people of the 
whole world. It has 222 different languages or dialects, 
There are seven great rival religions, one of them having 
2,300 castes or social divisions. The vast majority of 
the people are illiterate and live in primitive villages. 

Obviously, with all the outside help available and 
with all the will with which they themselves may be 
credited, the people of India cannot at a stroke turn 
themselves into a self-governing Dominion resembling 
any other Dominion. But we can say one thing for 
certain. Equality of status with the existing Dominions 
has been promised. There can be no going back upon 
that pledge of British intention. The greatest risk to 
the Empire would be to give too little encouragement 
rather than too much. 

When it comes to the point, Indians themselves will 
find:that they will not be able to make any advance— 
will not be able to keep their country internally peaceful 
and safe, because of their many rivalries—unless they 
have the strong assistance of experienced and impartial 
Great Britain. That seems to us to be so surely the 
course which will be dictated by events that we cannot 
recognize much danger in using the language of trust 
in speaking to the people of India about their future. 
What we are concerned with is what is sure to happen 
under the given conditions. We are much less concerned 
with a painfully careful adjustment of words to an 
alleged danger. 

The impartiality of Great Britain has held the balance 
in the past. The Commission was evidently shocked by 
the persistent and even increasing rivalry between the 
Hindus and the Moslems. This rivalry, as was only 
natural, has to a large extent fed upon the very political 
ambitions stirred by the reforms so far granted. 
Wherever and whenever British troops have been 
called in to end bloodthirsty riots, Indians of every 
race, sect and party have acknowledged the impartiality 
with which the troops have behaved. The British 
soldier, we are told, is regarded as a neutral. What a 
tribute ! 

We note with special interest that the Commission 
mentions the satisfaction of the claims of the Native 
States under their various Princes as indispensable to a 
settlement. Volume I also leaves us in no doubt that, on the 
whole, the existing reforms—so far as they have developed, 
have been more effective in the Provinces than under the 
Central Government. Yet another very interesting 
fact is that the Commission holds that Burma must 
stand outside any new Constitution for India. These 
and similar straws, showing how the wind _ blows, 
suggest that the future of India must be in the nature 
of a Federation, held together by that spell, or 
bond, of inclusion in the British Empire which has 
never failed to be infinitely stronger in practice than in 
theory. 
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We have spoken of erring on the side of generosity in 
dealing with India as a lesser risk, since a “ risk ’’ must, 
of course, be taken in any case. There has surely been 
enough proof in recent years in India that the policy of 
seeming to withhold what is desired has a distinct peril 
of its own. Anybody who knows anything of India is 
aware of the prevalent habit of blaming the Government 
for everything which goes wrong. A considerable shift 
of responsibility would be a wonderful corrective. A 
new Mentor would appear. And as this Mentor would 


Agriculture and 


T would be a great help to the development of an 
agricultural policy—of which there has been much 
talk, but no sure sign as yet—if agriculture could be 
regarded, as it certainly ought to be, as much the most 
promising means of reducing unemployment. We wel- 
comed last week in the Zimes a letter full of happy 
suggestions by Sir Horace Plunkett. It was he who led 
the agricultural revival in Ireland. The whole scheme 
of co-operation which brought prosperity to thousands 
of small farms, previously homes of misery, was thought 
out and controlled by him. 

He teaches the fruitful doctrine that widespread 
success in agriculture must be a combination of individual- 
istic production and collective organization, not only in 
marketing but also in equipping the farm with its means 
of production. People use an entirely false analogy 
when they say that farming must go the way of all 
industry—be rationalized into great units with mass- 
production, and that there is no other hope for it. The 
typical farmer is a lover of the land who hates being told 
what to do by any official or overseer. He nearly always 
works hardest when the land which he tills belongs to him, 
As Sir Horace Plunkett implies in his letter, not nearly 
enough attention has been given to the demonstrable 
fact that a man who is getting poor returns from his 
land may nevertheless be compensated by his pride of 
ownership and his sense of freedom. Why should a 
Labour Government step in to say that a man should 
not live in that way if he is happy in doing so ? 

At all events, these are not the times, when unemploy- 
ment steadily mounts, to haver about the exact quality 
of such new employment as can undoubtedly be obtained, 
Agriculture can be, and ought to be, an “ industry ” 
comparable with any urban industry. But it must 
observe its natural conditions, No doubt there is room 
for large rationalized farms, but the greatest amount of 
production and the highest sum of welfare would come 
from small holdings. Further, there is no reason why 
under a system of co-operative selling intensive work 
on allotments should nvt appreciably increase the 
wealth produced at home. The one thing to remember 
is that if the small farmer is individualistic in his marketing 
as well as in his tillage he will fail. That is the lesson 
which Sir Horace Plunkett has to teach. 

Sir Horace is encouraged to believe nevertheless that 
at long last the lesson may be learned. He says that 
more attention is being given to agriculture now than at 
any time in his life. The War, by inspiring a sense of 
national danger, gave the farmer his turn for a short 
period. The dread of national insecurity through shortage 
of food has faded away, but again the farmer is becoming 
a prominent figure in politics because it is widely felt 
for economic reasons that the weakest of all weak spots 
in our British economy is the neglect of the land. Sir 
Horace Plunkett says that the result of this neglect is 
a “lopsided civilization.” That is true. In every self- 
respecting community there should be a perfect balance 


be largely the creation of Indians themselves, they 
could not fairly complain of his rigours. Here, at 
home, we know how things happen in this way. Every 
man with “something to lose” dreads Socialism till a 
professedly Socialist Government comes into power and 
that Government discovers that the facts are too strong 
for it. The anticipation is usually worse than the 
event. India will want our help in the process of 
assuming power through a responsible Government. 
She shall have it honestly. 


Unemployment 


between urban and rural interests. Each can help the 
other. One of the most auspicious of recent signs is that 
the Labour Party is making more inquiries about agri- 
culture than ever before and is discovering that so far 
from being an unskilled occupation agriculture is one of 
the most highly skilled. 

A policy is now wanted. Mr. Buxton, for reasons of 
health which we all regret, has retired to the House of 
Lords without giving us one. Nor does there seem to 
be much prospect of getting one from the Agricultural 
Conference. Of course the Conference came to a 
unanimous conclusion—which was a remarkable fact 
in itself—but apparently its recommendation in favour 
of assisting cereal production so startled the Government 
that the Conference feeling the chilliness of the atmosphere 
suspended its sittings. Then came Mr. Lloyd George’s 
appeal for a non-Party Conference which the Government 
could not well refuse, although the work of the Agri- 
cultural Conference (which represented all the interests 
in agriculture) was itself non-Party work. There matters 
remain at present. The Government and the Liberals 
are more or less committed to a non-Party inquiry and 
the decision of the Unionists is not yet known. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Baldwin has produced a 
policy of his own which is useful so far as it goes. He 
proposes that there should be a guaranteed price for 
wheat so that the farmer can plough his land in con- 
fidence. He repudiated tariffs on imported food, which, 
of course, he desires, but for which he said frankly that 
he had yet no mandate. 

Surely, in all this there is plenty of hopeful material. 
Mr. Baldwin has acted with restraint—thus arousing 
much fury in Lord Beaverbrook. Could not also the 
Government make concessions by saying that, without 


prejudicing their belief in Free Trade, they will 
Iet the existing Safeguarding duties and _ the 
McKenna duties stand till further notice, and 
will agree to a guaranteed price of wheat? 


Mr. Lloyd George ought to have no difficulty about 
the guaranteed price, as he was the author of the Corn 
Production Act which for a short time authorized it. 
In deference to the Unionists he might also abate his 
passion (as revealed in the Liberal Yellow Book) for a 
bureaucratic control of agriculture. Finally, as 
Sir Horace Plunkett suggests, the Government might 
rule out nationalization of the land—though, personally, 
we can see no objection to a modified form of nationali- 
zation adapting the legal theory that all land is terra 
regis, and giving the Government power to eject a bad 
farmer and enabling them to let out the land on such 
long leases that every smallholder would for all practical 
purposes be the owner of his land. Co-operation has 
never thrived properly except where there was occupying 
ownership. 

If the three Parliamentary Parties “ get together’ 
and the Agricultural Conference springs to life again, 
the ground for a common policy can undoubtedly be 
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discovered. Give-and-take would, of course, be required. 
But would it matter if no single Party and no single 
interest were completely satisfied or completely 
convinced provided that a national policy was produced ? 
That would be the signal to agriculture to go full speed 
ahead. And if the Parties worked together to save 
agriculture, they might soon find themselves working 
together to create employment elsewhere. 

Sir Horace Plunkett thinks that the Government 
programme is already too full for much to be done in 
Parliament, but he evidently believes that much could 
be done out of Parliament. We agree. If the leaders 


of agriculture, with the help or at least the sanction of 
the political parties, began at once to set up a co-operative 
organization, and used all the arts of publicity to create 
a favourable atmosphere, that alone would be a great 
new achievement. Hundreds of thousands of well- 
wishers would rush to help them. A really strong 
voluntary co-operative movement throughout the land 
would be the equivalent of one of those industrial 
corporations which our Socialist Government, in their 
chastened frame of mind, regard as their peculiar hope. 
Any political party that knows its business ought to desire 
to have a hand in shaping the early stages of that policy, 


The Freedom of the Undergraduate 


_— unhappy events at Cambridge have received 
sufficient, in fact too much, publicity. With the 
affair itself we are not here concerned, except to express 
our sympathy with the relatives of the victims. It is 
impossible and probably undesirable to apportion exactly 
the blame for the tragedy. It is obviously wrong to 
throw all the blame for the behaviour of an abnormal 
individual upon the system which failed to prevent his 
behaving abnormally, as the popular Press has been 
trying to do. The connexion of the particular event 
with the question of the liberty of the undergraduate is 
fortuitous, and arises from the sensation-mongering 
habits of that Press. The undergraduate who proceeds 
by a gradually descending road of guilt from champagne 
breakfasts to murder never existed outside the tracts 
of our ancestors until he was resurrected in the columns of 
the Sunday Eapress. 

Nevertheless the question has been asked, whether it 
is desirable that such eccentricities and peccadilloes as 
cccur at our older universities should continue unchecked, 
and although it is obvious that they cannot, as is suggested, 
of themselves lead to a career of crime, the question has 
not been answered. The coroner at the inquest suggested 
that the university authorities would tighten up their 
regulations to prevent the expeditions by motor car 
and other irregularities which have been disclosed during 
the inquiry, and the daily papers have “ featured ” 
stories of undergraduate recklessness. However unfor- 
tunate it may be that these charges should have been 
made in connexion with the recent tragedy, they remain 
to be answered. It is particularly important to answer 
them because at the moment many other universities are 
trying to give their members the undoubted advantages 
which go with the residential system in force at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

We may say at once that we think there is legitimate 
cause of complaint. Undoubtedly at each of the older 
universities there are, as in every gathering of young 
men, some whose careers are a credit neither to themselves, 
their parents, nor to the university and college to which 
they belong. The blame, of course, does not lie entirely 
with any one of these. It may be the fault of the homes 
from which the undergraduates come, of the inflated 
credit system exploited by the university tradesmen, of 
the weak human nature of the undergraduates them- 
selves, which would be equally obvious wherever these 
individuals happened to be, or of the authorities who 
fail to control them, or, as is probably the fact, of all of 
them in varying degrees. 

It is, however, with the part of the authorities that we 
are concerned. They are urged to tighten their regu- 


lations, to allow no more of the “‘ joy riding ” and extrava- 
gance which are now possible, to enforce their regulations, 
to prevent irregular absence from the university, in fact 
to increase the resemblance of the university to a rather 


freer public school. It should be obvious that such an 
attempt would be foredoomed to failure. You cannot: 
by anything short of a military system of discipline 
control every movement of a young man of from eighteen 
to twenty-five, and prevent his every indiscretion. The 
university authorities are already making every effort 
to enforce their regulations, yet it is said that where there 
is any desire to evade them, they are evaded with success 
and impunity. It may even, we should think, have 
occurred to the authorities that to take any further steps in 
this direction would provoke the very desire for evasion 
which defeats them at present. Even their present 
efforts make them ridiculous in the eyes of many under- 
graduates, for everybody who has been at the university 
knows that it is often the innocent who suffer. The 
thoughtful youth, whose quiet walk has taken him 
longer than he expected, will be fined for being without 
his gown at night, whereas the one who has made his 
plans to spend his evenings regularly at a dancing hall 
in London or twenty miles away goes free and boasts of 
his impunity. There are, of course, a large majority 
of undergraduates who are as hard working and quict 
as could be wished. But when the law can be evaded 
with impunity the law is brought into contempt. 

Moreover, there is something of the same situation at 
the universities, as may be found in America under 
Prohibition. Many of the statutes are, in fact, old- 
fashioned restrictions on the liberty of any responsible 
young man, and the perception that they are so, coupled 
with the fact that they are not enforced, brings the whole 
system of regulations into contempt. There is only one 
penalty which is effective with some of the offenders, 
and that is temporary or permanent banishment from 
the university, and the authorities quite rightly 
hesitate to apply this in cases that are not essentially 
serious, 

Our contention is that where this is so—whcre, in 
fact, the technical breach of regulations is not proof of 
an unfitness for the society of a university—the authorities 
of the universities need not enforce penalties, for the 
attempt to do so would only render them ridiculous. 
On the other hand we think that the standard of fitness 
for this society should be steadily raised, and that where 
individuals do not come up to this standard, whether or 
not there has been any technical offence, the penalty of 
banishment should be applied more ruthlessly than at 
present. Surely in such a society, if anywhere, it should 
be possible to avoid the ineptitudes and clumsy rigidity 
of an ordinary legal system. We think that the attempt 
to do so, and to apply to this society the standards of self- 
respect in a common purpose, the only penalty for failure 
being exclusion from the community which follows that 
purpose, would carn for the universities a new lease, 
not of life, for that is not in danger, but of reputation 
and of leadership, 
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A Land of Promise 
The Work of the Church in South Africa 


[Tho writer of this article is Professor of Dogmatic Theolegy at 
King’s College, London.] 

N invitation from the Archbishop and Bishops of the 

Church of the Province of South Africa to undertake 

a lecturing tour, both for clergy and laity in the different 

Dioceses throughout the Union, enabled the present 

writer to form certain impressions of South Africa and 

more specially of Church life and work amongst the white, 
native and coloured races. 

The story of the European immigrations into South 
Africa has been often told. Racial problems of the first 
magnitude confront us the moment we set foot upon the 
shore of what is undoubtedly one of the great Empire 
countries of the future. South Africa is concerned, 
indeed, with the problem of a League of Nations in 
miniature, and if it can solve it there the result must prove 
beneficial to the world at large. Portuguese, Dutch, 
British, Belgian, and French are settled in the midst of 
a teeming population of African and Asiatic races all in 
that transitional and critical stage which has resulted from 
the impact of Western civilization. Here, clearly, is 
room for enlightened statesmanship and here, clearly, the 
Church has an important part to play. The danger at 
present lies in the strained relations between Dutch and 
British. Instead cof a united white population in a marked 
numerical minority confronting those teeming native and 
coloured races, we have the spectacle of two white races 
facing each other and the rest looking on not altogether 
without some intelligent appreciation of the significance of 
the strained relations between the white races so far as 
this factor helps or hinders the native aspirations after 
political emancipation. 

The story of the Church in South Africa is of great im- 
portance for all those who feel the need in the modern 
world for a Church to have such a measure of ordered 
freedom as will enable it to adapt itself in a changing 
world to changed conditions, both in its relations to the 
State and to its own members. The famous Colenso 
controversy raised the problem of ‘‘ Modernism ”’ for the 
South African Church in an acute form and the appeal of 
one of the South African clergy to the Privy Council as a 
Civil Court after the Bishop’s deprivation for contumacy 
by the Metropolitan, raised the issue of Erastianism. The 
wise statesmanship of Bishop Gray secured the eman- 
Cipation of the Church in South Africa from those inci- 
dents of Establishment which in the case of the Church 
of England have proved a real embarrassment in recent 
years. The fact of the peculiar position of the Church of 
England “ as by law established,” and the Royal supre- 
macy prevented for many years the expansion of the 
Church in the new Colonies. There was a mistaken desire 
to reproduce the Church of England with its peculiar 
constitution and intimate relations to the State in new 
countries. Bishop Gray saw the danger of riveting the 
fetters of the English Establishment upon the growing 
Churches in the Colonies. The outcome of the Colenso 
controversy was finally to discontinue the system of 
‘Letters Patent,’ and to demonstrate that the Church 
of England, so far as Establishment is concerned, has no 
legal existence outside our shores. The Colonial Church 
in South Africa gained full liberty as a voluntary religious 
organization to make its own canons, govern itself by 
Diocesan and Provincial Synods and to allow its own 
members, bishops, priests and laity, to bind themselves 
under mutual obligations to obey the rules of organization 
and discipline laid down in its own Constitution. The 


freedom of the American Church was taken as a guide, and 
the result has been that the laity have a very decisive 
voice in the government of the Church and exhibit a con- 
sequent enthusiasm and interest in its affairs which must 
impress anyone who, like the present writer, was privileged 
to attend a Diocesan Synod. The conflict with Erastian- 
ism ended in a decisive victory for those who cherished 
the ideal of the spiritual freedom of the Church and 
wished to see the colonial churches free from the anom- 
alies and restrictions which too often hamper the work of 
the Church in our own land. The Privy Council judgment 
in the case of Long v. the Bishop of Capetown, will 
repay careful study. 

The Church in South Africa adopted the doctrine, 
sacraments and discipline of Christ as set forth in the 
standards of faith and doctrine of the Church of England 
and the right to alter these was disclaimed. The 
English Book of Common Prayer and the Ordinal were 
also accepted, but there were certain provisos, including 
one under which the possibility of Prayer Book Revision 
was left open. The result is that the South African 
Church has been enabled to produce a revised Prayer 
Book which must be the envy of many in the Mother 
Country. It is marked by ripe scholarship and spiritual 
vigour and it contains a Liturgy which may yet prove 
to be a model for our own efforts in days to come. The 
significance of this may, perhaps, be better appreciated 
when we remember that the Catholic elements in Christ- 
ianity find a healthy and natural expression in the Church 
throughout the whole Province. There is no effort at 
repressive measures such as have marked the Catholic 
revival in our own country. The result is very instrue- 
tive. Instead of finding a strong and over-emphasised 
sacramentalism divorced from the leavening influence of 
Evangelicalism and the safeguards of critical liberalism, 
there is, on the contrary, a Church so assured of its 
Catholic heritage and so conscious of its privileges as to 
be comparatively free from the spirit of party strife which 
disfigures our English Church life. It is thus able to con- 
centrate upon the chief work imperatively demanded of 
it, viz.: the proclamation of the Good News and the con- 
version of souls. 

Under the inspired leadership of a great statesman- 
Archbishop (whose recent resignation has been received 
with profound regret) and what is admittedly one of the 
finest bodies of Bishops in the whole Anglican Communion, 
the Church in South Africa is facing problems which might 
well daunt all but the boldest pioneers in the effort to 
extend the Kingdom of God. The clergy have little 
time, perhaps, for systematic reading, but they are 
thinking out problems of religion as these present them- 
selves in an acute form in the midst of industrial and social 
conditions of a far stretching Continent in the making. 
General Smuts has compared South Africa to a vast 
undeveloped estate, full of good things in all directions. 
Its primary needs are more people and more capital, but 
General Smuts has clearly seen that the temper of its people 
is even more important. The influence of the Church in 
the Province as one, if not the most vital, spiritual factor, 
in the nurture of that temper, has a part to play in 
character-building such as is fraught with momentous con- 
sequences both for Africa and the world. 

There are many open doors for Christian missionary 
activity and a great opportunity for a demonstration on 
a large scale of the power of the Gospel to transform 
human life. The work of the Church is to reveal afresh 
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in South Africa the breaking down of the middle wall of 
partition between races; the fostering of a spirit of co- 
operation and better understanding as between people at 
different cultural levels; who must either solve the 
problem of dwelling together in unity of spirit or perish in 
racial strife and enmity. In South Africa there looms up 
the possibility of the making, out of two white races, of a 
great nation. The part which both the English and 
Dutch reformed Churches can play in that effort is incal- 
culable. The missionary work of both in winning the 
native and coloured races to the feet of Christ is one which 
calls for a display of Christian tact and statesmanship 
worthy of so great a cause and exacting enough to chal- 
lenge the united spiritual resources of all Christian men 
or women in the land. That mistakes have been made in 
the past may be freely admitted when we review the pioneer 
work of Christian missionaries. The Church, however, 
has profited by the lessons learned in a very hard school 
of experience. It may well face the future mindful of 
the fact that the first discoverer of the Cape drew upon 
his experience in naming it “ the Cape of Storms ” but a 
more chastened optimism has since dared to rename it 
the “‘ Cape of Good Hope.” Bishop Hamilton Baynes 
has reminded us that at the time of the British occupation 
Henry Martyn was on board the fleet which lay anchored 
in Table Bay, on his way to India. In his Diary, he wrote, 
on January 10th, 1806 :— 


“ About five the commodore fired a gun, which was instantly 
answered by all the men-of-war. On looking for the cause we 
saw the British flag flying from the Dutch port. I prayed that 
the capture might be ordered to the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and that England, while she sent the thunder of her arms 
to the distant regions of the globe, might not remain proud and 
ungodly at home, but might show herself great indeed by sending 
forth the ministers of her Church to diffuse the Gospel of Peace.” 


The Church in England has since done so. The work 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has had 
no more fruitful field than Africa with results which 
future historians may well include amongst the decisive 
factors in the making of world history. South Africa 
is still in the making and the future of European civiliz- 
ation there is not free from grave possibilities of disaster. 
It is for the Church to play its part in showing upon what 
foundation alone can true Empire-building be undertaken. 
We must build the Empire of Christ in Africa if it is to go 
down to history as rightly named, the Cape of Good Hope. 

H. Maurice Retron. 


[Previous articles have been published on the Church in West 
Africa, India and Uganda. Next week the Rev. E. J. Bentley 
will write on the Church in China.] 


Trade and the Empire 


YHERE was a time, two and three generations ago, 
when the British people hardly understood the 
greatness of its own mission. The burdens of Empire 
were emphasized ; the benefits and services were lightly 
valued; men of all parties spoke slightingly of the 
colonies. It is very different now. To-day there are 
no “ Little Englanders.” The pride in the work that 
has been done, the faith in the work that is to come, 
the determination to maintain and to strengthen the 
unity of the Commonwealth—these motives permeate 
the public mind. They are so strong that any and 
every proposal which is made in the name of Empire is 
sure of a friendly hearing. 
There is indeed the danger that any and every proposal 
may receive, at the hands of large sections of the peopie, 
an undiscriminating support. We may be swept along 


by policies which are patriotic in their ends, and plausible 
in their means, but which are unsound and even mis- 
chievous, more likely to injure than to serve the unity 
that they seek to promote, 


Let us see the question of Empire trade in its right 
proportions, It is true that the internal commerce of 
the Empire, the trade between its various parts, is of 
immense value. To promote its expansion is a matter 
of the first importance. But the trade’ between the 
countries of the Empire and the world outside is three 
times as great. (That is the calculation in the recent 
report of an official body, the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee.) 

It is true that the Dominions buy from Great Britain 
far more in proportion to their populations than any 
foreign countries. This trade, and that of India and 
the Colonies, enables millions of our people to be employed, 
But the purchases of foreign countries are not unim- 
portant. They are, indeed, larger than those of the 
Empire countries—+405 millions last year as compared 
with 325 millions. In spite of all tariff barriers, Germany 
bought more from us than Canada, South America more 
than Australia, Holland more than New Zealand, France 
almost as much as South Africa. 

It is true that Empire countries send us immense 
supplies of food for our crowded population and of 
materials for our varied manufactures. But we draw 
from the outside world supplies twice as great-—513 
millions as compared with 258 millions in 1928, the 
latest year for which the figures are available. 

In the presence of these facts—and facts they are, which 
cannot be gainsaid—two courses are open to us. We 
may, in Lord Beaverbrook’s words, ‘‘ put a tariff wall 
round the Empire.” We may tax, restrict and hamper 
our trade with the three-fourths of mankind who. live 
outsidé the bounds of our community. We may say 
that because foreign countries hinder the commerce 
between them and us by their tariffs, we will double 
the hindrance by erecting tariff barriers here also. We 
may encourage the development of Empire countries, 
and trust that they will multiply threefold the supplies 
which they send us so as to replaée the foreign supplies ; 
we may hope that they will double their purchases of 
goods from us so as to replace the foreign buyers. And 
while the years and the decades go by until this programme 
is fulfilled, we may put up with the effects on home 
prices of the “ tariff wall”; we may ask our working 
classes to make whatever sacrifices may be involved 
in the higher cost of living, for the sake of the imperial 
purpose in view. 

That is one course that is open to us. It is a perilous 
policy. It involves, as Lord Beaverbrook has repeatedly 
and emphatically declared, the taxation of food imported 
into Great Britain from all countries outside the British 
Empire. And taxed food is a doubtful foundation on 
which to build a lasting imperial patriotism. 

It involves the attempt to reconcile hundreds of 
conflicting interests—agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
here and elsewhere; an attempt which inevitably 
must give rise to acute, and perhaps bitter contro- 
versies. This is a sphere in which closer contact may 
merely mean greater friction. 

Most dangerous of all, the policy involves telling the 
coloured races, in the vast territories which are under 
British government, that their affairs are to be so admini- 
stered that their countries shall be reserved markets for 
British products ; that these peoples shall not be permitted 
to supply their own needs freely from whatever sources 
it is to their interest to supply them ; but that by a system 
of discriminatory taxes, usually imposed by decrees 
from London, they are to be compelled to buy from 
British sources. If a combination of manufacturers or 
merchants puts up prices against them, they are not to 
be free to look elsewhere. 
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The most formidable of all the political problems which 
loom in the future is the relation of the coloured races 
to the white. The leaders of the Asiatic and African 
peoples are no longer naively ignorant of the nature, of 
the strength and the weakness, of European civilization. 
Within the last half century, easier communications and 
widespread education have worked a great change. 
It is as though a curtain had been drawn up. They see 
the world as it is. 

If they were to have reason to think that the British 
Empire is not, as it has claimed, a friend seeking to 
help them, its Government a trustee acting in their 
best interests, its commerce striving, on equal terms 
with the rest of the world, to serve their needs ; let them 
see the British nation as a distant ruler, gaining power 
and holding it in order to exploit their trade ; let them 
have reason to contrast their own conditions with those 
of the territories under the mandatory system where 
commercial privileges are forbidden; then the moral 
foundations of the Empire, more important than the 
economic, will be undermined ; the principles on which 
it has been built and by which it has flourished, so different 
from those of any Empire of the .past, will have been 
renounced. 

Happily there is another course open to us. It is trade 
development without tariff manipulation. 

A number of agencies are already at work. The Empire 
Marketing Board is achieving great results—not only 
through improved methods of marketing, but through 
research and improved methods of production. The 
Empire Cotton Association has set a successful example 
in the stimulation of new sources of supply, which might 
usefully be followed in other directions. The Colonial 
Development Advisory Committee, set up by the present 
Government, with a grant of a million a year, is rendering 
most useful service. The Federation of British Industries 
has urged that some of the great staple trades should be 
rationalized, not only on a domestic but on an imperial 
seale ; and that further efforts should be made, through 
research, standardization, and simplification, to perfect 
their equipment and raise their efficiency. Sir Robert 
Hadfield has advocated, in your columns, that all this 
should be co-ordinated by an Empire Development Board. 

Add the further improvement of means of communica- 
tion, by ship, railway, air, cable, wireless ; add also the 
closer co-operation of the press, which the present 
Imperial Press Conference is so well designed to serve ; 
and an alternative policy takes shape—comprchensive, 
practical and sin the main non-controversial—which 
will better serve the general purpose which the nation so 
keenly desires to promote. HERBERT SAMUEL. 


What Is Right With England 
4.—Moving London 


[This is the fourth of a series of articles in which Major Yeats- 
Brown sets out to give some account of those activities on which 
the England of to-day may justly pride herself. In his first article 
Majcr Yeats-Brown wrote of the B.B.C., ‘the best-run show in 
the world,” and in the issue of May 31st his subject was the 
McMillan Nursery School at Deptford. Last week he wrote on the 
new Air Port at Heston.—Ep. Spectator.] 


A’ Ealing, the other day, I watched a Tube train 
having its bi-weekly bath. Imagine a_ short 
tunnel, on either side of which stand pillars of rags. 
These pillars rotate, and the centrifugal foree makes 
the rags extend like the ruff of a flirting pigeon. As 
the train enters, a shower of water descends from the 
top of the tunnel, so that every carriage is thoroughly 
sluiced and scrubbed; when they emerge, a spray of 
clean water on either side completes their lustral transit. 

Then enter men with super-vacuum cleaners, and suck 


out the dust. Larger objects abandoned by the 
3 








passengers have, of course, been previously removed— 
not only umbrellas and vanity bags, but such things as 
canaries and skulls. A stuffed wolf was found the 
other day, and false teeth are comparatively common 
in the lost-property office. Surely, before considering 
the larger problems of London transport, we may pause 
for a moment to consider these derelictions . . . 

I can conceive of a Better World in which skulls and 
stuffed wolves were abandoned by their owners in any 
place where they would not be detected, but false teeth, 
no. I suppose the wearers of these dentures found them 
uncomfortable, and laid them on the adjoining seat. 
But it is odd that they should wander away without 
them, and I am afraid it will be difficult to find a place 
for such people in Utopia; or for those others, to be 
seen any day on any escalator, who stand on the left 
instead of the right of the stairs. They drift happily 
up or down, these absent-minded beggars, disregarding 
the notices that confront them every few yards, and 
block fifty eager folk behind them. The truth is that, 
with all our hustle and clang, and automatic machines 
that give us six pennies for sixpence with inhuman 
dexterity, human nature lags behind man’s inventions. 
“verything to-day moves quickly and surely, except the 
unseen traffic along our private, internal routes of nerves 
and digestion, which are not fool-proof, and are liable 
to choke when we try to speed them up. 

However, travel by Underground is practically fool- 
proof. It is possible, of course, to step on a live rail 
(in fact, it is sometimes done, though intending suicides 
discover that six hundred and fifty volts of electric 
current are not always or generally fatal) or to throw 
oneself in front of a train; but except for such deliberate 
acts it is difficult to meet with an accident when 
travelling by railway in London. Crowding and 
discomfort there will always be, as long as we all want 
to be at one place at one time. That is life: civilized, 
urban life : and I am so close to it in my attic near Charing 
Cross that its fascination (not unmixed with horror) 
sweeps me into the vortex sometimes during the peak 
hours between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m., when I might be com- 
fortably at home. 

What impresses me most in this flood tide of human 
beings (after the courtesy of Londoners compared to 
Parisians or New Yorkers) is not its size, but the safety 
devices by which it is guided out of harm’s way. 

Supposing, for instance, that you try to bolt between 
the rapidly converging doors of a train and get yourself 
caught in those rubber jaws: that looks dangerous, 
but, as a matter of fact, you will be dealt with as gently 
as a bird in a well-trained spaniel’s mouth. And the 
arriages cannot possibly move forward until you have 
extricated yourself. Similarly the escalator stops if 
you stick the point of your umbrella into its clefts. As 
to collisions between trains, they are impossible and 
unheard of, for there is a device at the rear of each 
whereby the current is cut off and the circuit only opened 
again when it has left that particular section of rails: 
thus there can only be one train on one part of the line. 
Finally (for every contingency is provided for) if the 
driver were to die, or fall down in a fit, a lever which he 
keeps depressed with his right hand would fly up, cutting 
off the flow of power to the motors, so that the train 
would stop of its own accord. 

Nothing untoward can happen below ground, therefore, 
except a delay, and even that is rare, considering the 
pace of the trains and their proximity to each other. 
Every ninety seconds, during the peak hours, a train 
passes through Charing Cross. Their average speed is 
nineteen miles an hour. During the twenty hours 
Piccadilly Station is open, an average of fifty thousand 
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people pass through it. In the streets and subways of 
London, a total of five millions of people a day are 
carried on their various occasions. (Statistics creep 
into my pen like hairs; they are impossible to avoid 
altogether.) During 1929, the Electric Railways and 
General omnibuses carried 2,175,236,587 passengers 
(more than the population of the whole world) and more by 
forty millions than the figure for the previous year, 
Moreover, these companies paid 5.69 per cent. on the £73 
millions of public money invested; so it is safe to say 
that moving London is not only a big and growing 
business, but a well managed one. Considering these 
almost astronomical figures, I went to ask one of the 
men who work at 55 Broadway how the pulse of London 
beats: here at the heart of things (a heart on which 
Mr. Epstein’s “ Night” and “ Morning” are graven) I 
hoped that I might learn something of the human side of 
controlling such a vast system of transport. 

This gentleman gave me printed and typewritten 
information describing the track circuit signals, the 
91,388 lever operations which lock and unlock the points 
at Camden Town, the ventilating devices, the officials 
at Earl’s Court and Leicester Square who remedy 
‘“‘ raggedness in the headway,” the reversing escalators, 
the perfected ticket machines, the improved braking 
power of trains, the new omnibuses, and the wonderful 
way the drivers of them are trained (amongst other 
tests, they are made to skid their leviathans on a surface 
five inches deep in grease) and supplemented his documents 
by verbal explanations which left me feeling that there 
were many things in heaven and earth undreamt of in 
my philosophy. 

I was impressed, but not wholly satisfied. I have not 
been able to give the least idea of that surge of human 
souls, each with its dream of immortality, and its loves, 
and jealousies and ambitions, which is swept by train and 
stairway into the city each morning, and regurgitated 
at the suburbs every evening. Sometimes it seems to 
me that the movers and soothers of all this mass, the 
editors and ’bus-drivers, the printers and chewing-gum 
manufacturers, are abetting a crime... However, 
that is not the fault of the Underground, which is, I 
know from personal experience, superior to both the 
Metro and the Subway. But just why this should be, 
I cannot tell, except on the fascinating assumption of 
the stern Puritan, that when there is a hard thing to do 
“‘ God gives it to his Englishmen.” F. Yeats-Brown. 


Some Notes on Spanish- 
American Verse 


[This is the first of a number of articles which we propose to 
publish from time to time on contemporary foreign literature.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 

URING a skirmish in one of the many Mexican revo- 
lutions a rebel soldier was obliged to take refuge in 

a tree, and when the pursuers raised their guns to shoot 
the wretch down, he cried out, ‘‘ Don’t kill me: Iama 


poet.” Immediately they relented and he was allowed 
to go free. To the Englishman this incident would be 


conclusive proof that Mexicans do not read one another’s 
verses ; but we must beware of judging the customs of 
other countries hastily by our own. We treat our poets 
as we treat our admirals : we shoot them, as a Frenchman 
observed, to encourage the others. In literature this 
shrewd policy of persecution has enabled us to produce 
some of the finest lyrical poetry in the world. Rightly 
we respect only the peorle who take liberties with us— 
and who do not wait with docility to be given them. It 
is therefore a shock te discover that the Mexicans do 


read one another’s poetry; that, in Spanish America, 
an art so rare has become, what our instinct tells us it was 
never meant to be, respectable. We are profoundly 
depressed when we read that in South America the passage 
of a Rubén Dario or a Gabricla Mistral is cushioned, 
fanned and féted with all the elaborate tedium of a royal 
progress ; that the body of another poet is escorted home 
by the cruisers of three nations ; and that in Columbia— 
not N.Y.—when a poet has written a new work the whole 
community turns out to hear it. Our practical nature— 
by virtue of which, as Sefior Unamuno has accurately 
pointed out, we are specially endowed with the spirit of 
poets—becomes shy, hot and suspicious before this 
‘Syndicat d’Initiative ” boosting of the muses. We 
shuffle our feet, murmur the dreaded word “ rhetoric ” 
under our breath and think, with gratitude to heaven, 
of the admirals whom we have shot, the rebels whom 
we have killed up in their trees, and the poets whom 
we have starved in the nick of time. 

We therefore clamber on to the vast and bulging table- 
land of South American poetry, encumbered not only 
with the common difficulty of language, which ensures 
that we plod where the native swiftly flies like a bird 
cutting into the sky, but also with the special prejudice of 
our race. We have not the gift of tongues, and a recent 
anthology reminds us that our bad verse is to be found 
almost entirely among our post-prandial rhetoric. To us 
the lines that Benigno Palma addresses to the Panama 
Canal : 


“Salve a ti, Canal Interoceana ; 
del siglo XX encarnacién suprema ;” 


which a North American translator* has rendered : 
“Hail to you, Interoceanic Canal, highest 
Incarnation of the Twentieth Century.” 

are of such inflated banality that we are inclined to shut 
up the book with contempt. To do so would be fatal ; for 
under the orator’s exaggerated cloak is the poet’s dagger 
which can cut its way to the heart of reality. And 
Benigno Palma’s knife flashes out unexpectedly in the 
succeeding lines : 


“cc 


..- La Patria mia 

Neva en su seno la profunda herida 

Que abrié esa arteria de la mar sombria. 

Sus entrafias desgarra; y conmovida 

se ofrece generosa al sacrificio.” 
‘‘ His country bears in her breast the deep wound that 
opened this artery of the dark sea.” It rends her entrails 
and she offers herself nobly to the sacrifice. In the last 


line : 
‘Pro mundi beneficio !’ ” 


** Para exclamar : 
the poet returns to the conventional top note of the 
orator’s peroration. Hearing it, one might be moved ; 
reading it, at second hand, one is bored again. 

This poem, neither the worst nor the best in Miss 
Blackwell’s anthology, might be taken as a traveller’s 
sample of the grandeurs and miseries of Spanish-American 
rhetoric. The volume is full of verses which were meant 
to turn the inhabitants of Columbia out of doors. They 
were written, those verses, to be declaimed, that the 
sharp hammer-on-anvil ring of “ the lordly language of 
Castile ” might be heard. This taste for majestic pomp 
and emphasis is the orator’s. The mere brevity and con- 
cision of the Spanish line beside the rambling length of 
its English equivalent, is sufficient to show that what, in 
English, has a windy and woolly bombination, has in the 
Spanish the intensity and mesmeric rhythm of the smith’s 
swinging stroke. Between the English noise and the 
Spanish noise there is a difference. In England, when we 
talk loudly we do not believe ourselves; in Spanish 
Amcrica, it is only when they talk that they can believe. 








* Some Spanish-American Poets. Translated by Alice Stone 
(Appleton. 


Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) 
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But there is an irony in this business of the inevitable 
tendency in new countries to pomp, majesty and emphasis. 
Believing that a few thousand miles of salt water have 
severed them from their spiritual traditions in the old 
world, the Spanish Americans turn their faces to the 
West and declaim sonorously at the natural wonders of 
their scene. They cry the mountains, the volcanoes, the 
great rivers, the forests, the strange birds and wild animals 
of their scenes in their new world accent; but from the 
peaks of the Andes, which, in Chocano’s fine metaphor, 
writhe in the silent agony of stone like the figures of the 
Laocéon, the echo that returns has the accent of the 
old traditional voice. 

The growth of an indigenous Spanish-American spirit 
has been attended by difficulties which the development 
of North America from the English stock has not expe- 
rienced. The problem may be put in the words of the 
eynic’s proverb: “‘ Good Americans when they die go to 
Paris.” The Spaniard is a man of honour and fashion : 
“‘We are as noble as the King, only not so rich.” And 
fashion, when the Spaniard is rich and powerful, has 
always meant Parisian cosmopolitanism: the four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse performing a highly gallicized 
tango de luxe in the Spanish or Spanish-American heavens. 
We have the spectacle of Spanish-American writers moved 
more by the cafés of Montparnasse than by their native 
scenes; hence much of the fountain-tinkling artifice in 
Miss Blackwell’s volume. We have the spectacle of a 
Rubén Dario in poetry—not adequately represented in 
this volume—and a José Rods in prose, produced by the 
influence of their contact with French rather than Cas- 
tillian thought. At the root of this French hold upon 
the Spanish soul is the old, old conflict between the 
Iberian content and the Latin Mould, the conflict between 
Africa and Latin Europe which, when resolved in the 
siglo de oro by the formula—Catholicism and Monarchy, 
made the Spanish greatness. But when the form became 
dried up and sterile, and life in western Europe went 
on without the formula, this civil war of the soul broke 
out again. So in Spanish America one sces to-day a 
modern projection of the old dualism, and one can say 
with Unamuno that if the Spanish Americas are being 
gallicized, se afrancesan a la espanola: they are accom- 
plishing it in the Spanish fashion. In no case is this 
clearer than in that of Rod6, in whose French form is the 
modern Iberian spirit, and whom many regard as the 
foremost modern master of Castillian prose. For he 
rejects on the one hand the extreme of conventional Roman 
Catholicism, and, on the other the extreme of Jacobinism, 
or intolerant, rationalist free thought. His way is the 
Spanish middle path of the “unintellectual” mystics. 

Miss Blackwell places English and Spanish versions side 
by side. She is disarmingly humble. One must admire her 
laborious fervour if one is often depressed by her render- 
ings. One presumes that her excessive addiction to some 
poets and her neglect or omission of others—there are pages 
of the good Chocano but only one brief thing of Juana de 
Ibarbourou, and nothing at all of her compatriot, Delmira 
Agustini, two very remarkable Uruguayan women—are 
due to the amiable, chancy preferences of translation. 

But there is enough of Spanish America’s respectable 
and prolific verse in her volume to satisfy the curious 
reader, and as the book contains, in the excellent American 
fashion, biographical information and notes, the traveller 
in new country has everything to assist him. 

V. S. Pritcuert. 








The Report of the Judges in the Capital Punishment Essay 
Competition will be found on page 979. Extreme pressure on our 
space obliges us to hold over “\A Letter from Manchester” and 
** Some Books.” 








The Theatre 


[* Hamer.” IN German, AT THE GLoBE Tueatre. In 
ENGLISH, AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE.] 

Ler me call attention to the International Season whicl- 
Mr. Charles B. Cochran and Mr. Maurice Browne have arranged 
at the Globe Theatre for our instruction in foreign methods 
of acting and production. It deserves support. There was 
a time when no London season was complete without the 
exhibition of a Parisian or other star. It was a long time 
since we had had a German actor with his company. But now 
Herr Alexander Moissi has come and gone. It would be too 
much to say that he has conquered. Simply, he has not 
failed ; and we have enjoyed seeing hii. 

Small, not very well made, nervous, shrill-voiced, rapid in 
speech and gesture, he cannot, surely, be ranked as a tragedian 
of great importance. His face, with wide-open cyes, reflects, 
for its dominant expression, in pauses of silence, a whimsical 
perplexity. This is his look—this questioning bewilderment. 
In moments of excitement it turns to a Puckish vexation. 
Continually one had the impression that the passive Fedya of 
Tolstoi’s Living Corpse, and the piece of Hamlet cut out of 
Shakespeare a week later, were some ambitious and versatile 
Figaro’s efforts to mask his normally comic mood. Herr 
Moissi undeniably acts Hamlet all he can. ** He is racing 
through it without a mistake,’ we say, “ pouring the words 
out, dodging in the spot light, just covering the ground and 
the selected bits of text.” But one has no impression of 
* fundamental brainwork,” of solidity, behind the slashed 
scenes. A sort of gymnast, brisk in movement, with charm- 
ing play of arms and hands, emerges for an hour or two; 
then, oblivion ; one can retain and remember nothing. Fedya 
was better; but Fedya can be very little; one of Tolstoi's 
collapsible failures ; a sad creature, wavering between ironical 
insensibility and irritated fear. ‘ I can’t do it, I can’t do it,”’ 
shrieked Herr Moissi over Fedya’s first attempt to commit 
suicide. It was the actor’s best moment. 

Very much of what Herr Moissi failed to give us in Hamlet 
is realized by Mr. John Gielgud in the Old Vic production, 
now transferred by the all-generous Mr. Maurice Browne to 
the West End. This performance has received and deserves 
high praise. It is, for one blessed thing, a youthful Hamlet. 
Most of them verge upon senility and invite derision of the 
sweet Prince’s over-prolonged education at Wittenberg. 
The requisite impassioned recklessness that tortures Hamlet's 
delays comes out admirably in Mr. Gielgud’s rendering. And 
we so rarely get this side of the character—so rarely the 
conflict between the man of action frustrated in Hamlet 
and the meditative power that helps to account for that 
frustration! The painful scene with the Queen and the 
rejection of Ophelia—particularly the passage “I loved 
you not ’’—were better given by Mr. Gielgud, I think, than 
by any actor I have seen in this part. Where he fails is in 
the brooding vein, so beautifully drawn out by Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson: where Hamlet’s sorrow of thought 
ought to be audible in many a lovely line or brief inter- 
jection. How dry was Mr. Gielgud’s * Alas, poor Yorick !” 
How lacking in sympathy his ** Alas, poor Ghost!” These 
two dead persons seemed to be regarded as supernumerary 
bores. And why be so violent over * the play’s the thing” ? 
This comes to Hamlet as an inspiration, a quick thought ; 
he must not proclaim it as a military command. 

With these limitations, again, a fine achievement. IL 
saw it towards the end of a week, carrying eight performances, 
Even for a young actor that is monstrous hard labour. 

For the productions, the Old Vie method is familiarly 
straightforward, unpretentious. Herr Moissi’s company were 
subjected to the partially illuminated method, dear to Mr. 
Peter Godfrey at the Gate Theatre. Well enough when, 
as in the battlement scenes, it simulates real darkness— 
leaving Hamlet, however, to do everything with his voice— 
it irritated me, I confess, inexpressibly in the graveyard 
scene ; as in certain scenes, drawing-rooms and living rooms 
in Tolstoi, where two people converse in the shaft of a search- 
light while subordinate performers swim at them out of 
environing night: an odd effect, only to be excused by the 
fact that it spares us a worse thing —noisy changes of scenery, 
which make the stage carpenter protagonist. 

RicuarD JENNINGS, 
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Great Britain and India 
“Leave India To Her Fate!” 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem and the Indian States. 


[The Rt. Honble. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H., who has 
consented to write the first article of this series, has had many 
years of close association with the Government of India. First 
as Agent for that Government in South Africa, then through his 
tour of the British Dominions to maintain contact with Indians 
overseas, he has had special opportunities for examining the basis 
of the British-Indian connexion. What he writes is of peculiar 
significance at a time when the argument from the Army in India 
is being used as a pretext for opposition to Indian progress towards 
self-government. ] 

‘** LEAVE India to her fate!’ This seems to many Britishers, 
both here and in India, to be the only way out of the tangle. 
Some days ago it found expression even in the columns of so 
well-informed a paper as the Manchester Guardian. One hears 
it so often in influential quarters that one must take it seriously. 


The sentiment may be taken in two ways. On the lips of 
some it is perhaps a threat intended to rally those Indians 
who seem to hesitate without realizing fully the disaster which 
a sudden withdrawal of the British would mean. Others 
contemplate it as the inevitable end of a novel upheaval 
which puzzles their statesmanship and subtly undermines 
their prestige. In so far as it is a threat, it would soon over- 
reach itself. For. it will meet on the other side a strong 
conviction that the salvation of India is not through British 
help but against British resistance. No fact in the situation 
is so prominent as that the present generation of Indians 
have shed their faith in the high mission of the British people 
in the East. Statesmen here must grasp this truth and 
another, viz., that the Civil Service in India can no longer 
hope to come between the intelligentsia and the common 
people of the land. To cherish either of these illusions is to 
precipitate the catastrophe. 

But whence comes the ill-omened defeatism of so many 
earnest students of affairs? Mr. Gandhi's character and 
his principles and methods of political agitation are out of 
the range of common experience. The wonted mode of 
dealing with rebels will not do. World opinion will not 
tolerate the continued employment of force against a people 
who demand what is in reality their own and has been, besides, 
promised over and over again by solemn engagements. And 
in spite of advocates of violence here and in India it is perhaps 
no exaggeration to say that the conscience of the British 
people will not sanction it. It is no good staying on in an 
atmosphere of i!!-will which seems to admit of no cure. Gather 
up what you can and retreat. Leave India to her fate. 


But what will become of her? What about the trusteeship 
of civilization and the trusteeship of the dumb, helpless millions 
of India? Before withdrawing, much must be done to 
enable India to defend herself. Acute and compticated 
problems, of which the real magnitude will appear in the 
pages of the Simon Commission’s Report, must be solved 
or brought within the reach of solution before the country 
can be handed over to its proper and natural custodians. 
A period of transition is, therefore, to be provided for. Take 
only the question of the country’s security. The Indianization 
of the present Army and the preparation of the citizens for 
the duty of self-defence are processes which require not only 
time but skill and delicacy of organization. In spite of 
urgent and repeated entreaties they have received so far 
nothing but perfunctory treatment. It would be a gross 
betrayal, nothing short of an infamy, if Britain wee to 
Jeave India without liquidating this supreme obligation. 


The question is asked, Is it right to expect the British soldier 
to guard India when her internal administration has passed 
entirely into Indian hands ? Knowing the mutual dissensions 
of the various religions and communities in India, would the 
Parliament of this country allow the sacrifice of British lives 
at the bidding of Ministers who are not its agents and whom 
it cannot call to account? It is true that India at present 
pays for her army ; but that fact would only reduce the British 
officer and the British soldier to the status of mercenaries, 


That is one of the horns of the dilemma. The other horn igs 
the continued maintenance of British control over the policy 
and the measures of the Government of India even during the 
period of transition—a course obviously impossible in face of 
the present posture of Indian nationalism. 

Is the first alternative really impossible ? Here appears the 
direct consequence of Great Britain’s neglect in the past. The 
need of Indianization side by side in the civil and military 
directions, though pointed out again and again, was not 
attended to. The British Parliament would be precluded by 
the equity of the case from putting forward the plea of im- 
possibility ; even if its correctness were not largely negatived 
by what took place at the time that autonomy was granted to 
some other dominions. When the actual test comes, it is 
amazing how people are ready to decline from the exalted 
region of the moral mission and purpose of the Empire upon 
its gross material character. When Europeans in India are 
urged to live up to their own traditions and teach by their 
example the doctrines of democratic freedom, they turn round 
impatiently and ask, ‘* Are we here to teach democracy to you ? 
We are here just to make money and guard our rights.’ The 
proposition that a British army has no business where there are 
no British interests and no British lives to protect may be 
true in the abstract, though the implications of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations cast serious doubts upon it. But the 
long history of the Indo-British connexion and the responsi- 
bilities, still undischarged, arising from it cannot be kept out 
of the discussion. If they were, the resplendent story of the 
Empire would have a lame and impotent conclusion. Perish 
the thought ! The united wisdom of Great Britain and India, 
some of us still hope, will find a way out of the present 
difficulty of better promise to their honour and prosperity 
and the benefit of the world at large. 

V. S. Srinivasa SAsrTrr. 


[Dr. T. R. Venkatarana Sasiri, C.I.E., will write on this 
page next week.] P i 

A serious and significant presentment of our paramount 
problem—which is also India’s problem—is provided by Sir 
Albion Banerji’s new quarterly, Indian Affairs, of which 
the second (June) number (Edson, Ltd., 8-9 Essex Street, 
W.C.2, and W. H. Smith’s, 5s.) has now been published. Here 
Muslims and Hindus meet on a common platform, just as we 
hope they may meet in the Spectator. The Editorial is a shrewd 
analysis of the reasons for the present deadlock in India. 
It echoes the conviction of every Englishman gifted with 
any imaginative sympathy that, whatever may be praise- 
worthy or blameworthy in the action of the Government of 
India itself, Lord Birkenhead’s manner of introducing the 
Simon Commission to India was an initial error of judgment 
which has made one difficulty follow upon another. 
Sir Albion Banerji makes the interesting suggestion that in 
the present impasse H.M. The King should *“ announce his 
intention of visiting India to inaugurate a new constitution, 
and that the British nation, giving up precedent and prestige 
(our italics) should also aver through the medium of a Royal 
Proclamation their intention to give internal freedom to 
India by a treaty safeguarding the interests of the Indian 
States and minorities ...” 

Articles on the Muslim viewpoint are included by Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmed Khan and A. Yussuf Ali. Mr. Hy. S. L. Polak 
writes on Indians overseas, and Dr. Sen Gupta discourses 
suggestively on India and the World Peace. The devoted 
social work of Her Highness Sunity Devee makes her article 
on ‘‘ Mother India’s Daughters”’ especially welcome. A survey 
of current opinion in India together with pregnant sayings 
from Indian leaders complete a well-edited publication, which 
deserves attention from all of us who are trying to get at first 
hand an understanding of the views of our fellow-subjects. 
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Pleiades 


On Examinations 


Ir seems a forbidding subject ; and perhaps it ought to be 
confessed that it actually 7s forbidding. None the less, and 
at the same time, it is a subject of importance. There is a 
sentence in Plato which, with a little twisting, can be trans- 
lated to mean: ‘“ The life withcut examination is a life that 
cannot be lived.” England seems to have been acting upon 
this dictum for nearly a hundred years. Just as Plato wished 
to test and examine the citizens of his heavenly city, in 
order to decide whether they were fit to rise from the iron 
class to the silver, and again from the silver to the gold, so 
England tests and examines her citizens in order to decide 
whether they are fit for employment in the public service, 
alike in its higher and its lower grades; and whether, again, 
they are worthy of scholarships and other emoluments which 
will lift them up into the higher stages of education. It all 
began about 1854, when a committee, over which Macaulay 
presided, recommended that appointments to the Civil 
Service in India should be made “on the basis of an 
open competitive examination of a scholastic character.” 
A year later a body of Civil Service Commissioners was created, 
to examine candidates for junior posts in the Civil Service 
in England; and in 1870 an Order in Council introduced a 
general system of open competition. The competition was 
doubly open: it was open in the sense that it was free to all 
comers : it was open, again, in the sense that the examination 
was not based on any special and limited knowledge, which 
had to be specially amassed for the purpose, but was adjusted 
freely to the open and ordinary course of studies in English 
schools and Universities. In this way, during the reign of 
Victoria, the public service, at home and abroad, began to be 
recruited by way of examination; and a little later—more 
especially during the reign of Edward VII, and after the great 
Education Act of 1902—a general movement may be traced 
towards the public award of scholarships, on a basis of 
examination, with a view to opening Secondary Schools and 
Universities to children of capacity. There had always been 
scholarships in some of the northern counties which would 
earry the children of poor parents to the old local Grammar 
Schools ; but those scholarships had generally depended on 
the existence of private endowments. After 1902 (we may 
roughly say) the nation began to shoulder the burden. Chil- 
dren of the age of eleven began to be examined for scholarships 
which would carry them forward into the new Secondary 
Schools that had begun to arise; and boys and girls of the 
age of eighteen began to receive, on the results of examinations, 
the higher scholarships which would lift them still farther into 
the life and opportunities of the University. Finally, on the 
eve of the War, there was a sort of nationalization of school 
examinations, which has had for one of its results a growing 
recruitment of the professions, and even of business, on the 
basis of success in these examinations. Under the stimulus 
of the Board of Education the Universities of the country 
all undertook the task of awarding, on more or less uniform 
lines, certificates of performance in the school examinations 
which they conducted ; and the winning of such a certificate, 
and still more the winning of it on a high level, became a 
passport which employers desired, and were willing to accept, 
from candidates for employment. And so examination, 
after becoming an ‘* open sesame” into the public service, 
became also a key to unlock the doors of Secondary Schools 
and Universities, and finally a passport over the frontiers and 
into the country of business and commerce. 


oe oe Oe Oe 

There is both black magic and white magic in examinations. 
Their white magic is that they unloose the ice of society and 
ease the flow of its waters—that they are fatal to castes and 
heredity, and open a career for talents wherever talents are 
found. When the service of the Crown, in the days of the first 
four Georges and William the Fourth, was recruited by pat- 
ronage and nomination, it became the privilege of a limited 
aristocratic circle—the paradise of younger sons who, dis- 
barred by the law of primogeniture from any part or parcel of 
the paternal estates, received a provision from the nation. 


They constitutcsd public service which had no doubt its 
merits, but had also its undoubted defects. They were not 
corrupt ; but neither were they industrious or incisive. 
Readers of Trollope will remember Johnny Eames and his 
colleagues : readers of Greville’s Memoirs will remember his 
lamentations. The Civil Service which to-day is justly our 
national pride—some would even say our national danger, 
because it is so efficient that it is erecting ‘“‘ The New Des- 
potism ”’ by the orders it makes in lieu of Parliament and the 
decisions it gives in lieu of judges—that Civil Service is the 
product of examination. Every man has access to it, even to 
its highest peaks ; you may find an engine-driver’s son at the 
head of one great department, or a quarryman’s son con- 
trolling another. All this is a sort of white magic: it means 
a dissolution of the old solidified strata of class; it means a 
new and pervious world, in which ability finds its vents and 
runs readily to and fro. It means a free course for that 
Wisdom of which Solomon wrote that she has become “ more 
moving than any motion: she passeth and goeth through all 
things.” 

But there is also a black magic in examination. China has 
long had a system of examinations ; and with it China enjoyed 
for centuries a government of Mandarins. Will England ever 
have her Chinese age, or become a country of Mandarins ? 
We are beginning to examine enough, in all conscience. And 
examinations, when much hangs upon them (‘* does anything 
hang upon it ?”’ asked Hallgerda in the Saga: “ Yea,” said 
Gunnar, “my life’) may well breed drilled personalities, 
ready to run the steady round with a quiet docility. We talk 
of the red tape of oflices ; but red tape haunts examination 
rooms, and perhaps breeds there. We may even dream of 
hereditary examinees—as if examinations, after all, should 
breed their own caste, even though they destroyed others : we 
may “ entertain conjecture of a time” when civil servants, 
who know the ropes, breed civil servants for the State. And 
anyhow we may say to ourselves that the perfect examinee is 
not the whole man. There are things such as character and 
judgment, which matter vastly in every responsible office and 
service ; and how shall any examination, except the rude test 
of life itself, appraise such things as these ? 

+ es eee eee 

There is an answer to these doubts. Any good examination, 
after all, is a test of character and judgment, as well as of 
industry (which in any case is itself a part of character) and 
the attainments which industry brings. To face the test, to 
see the point, to judge the requirements—these are the 
qualities needed in the examination room ; and they are also, 
in very large measure, the qualities needed in life. We are 
always being examined or tested—the barrister in the Court, 
where he has to meet a sudden demand on his judgment ; the 
merchant in his counting-house, where he has to honour a 
sudden draft on his insight—and it is the continuation of 
tests which insures the continuation of fresh and vigorous 
life. That is perhaps what Plato meant when he said that the 
life unexamined was the life that could not be lived. And 
the curious thing is, that the way in which we have responded 
to our first test—the examination pure and simple—is generally 
a true enough index of the way in which, ** twenty and thirty 
and forty years on,” we shall face the long testing of life. 
When a man who is nearing sixty looks back upon the careers 
of his contemporaries at school and at the University, he 
generally finds that they are what they were, or at any rate 
have become what he expected them to become. The heads 
of the Sixth in his day are now great figures in journalism or 
in education: the men who were in the First class of his old 
University, in his own year, are now prominent in Church or 
State—bishops, organizers of parties, heads of colleges, chiefs 
of departments ; busy in all walks of life, and leaders of men 
in their walk. Men can indeed falsify their examination 
record (Deo Gratias) ; but on the whole, in the main, and in 
the way of that average truth which is never the whole truth, 
the record sticks faithfully, like a following shadow, ef raro 
antecedentem . . . deseruit. Onion. 
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On the Suffolk estates of two well-known landowners—and 
in other places—is being grown a plant, given the rather silly 
name of Erbifex. It is a discovery for which an economic 
future is being confidently promised by a number of people, 
experts and other. I saw last week, not only the plant 
itself, growing luxuriantly enough, but a display of its manu- 
factured virtues in order of refinement: first the stem, then 
the stem “retted’’ as flax growers would say, that is, 
the stem minus pith and bark; the various stages of 
the carded fibre, of which the last exactly resembles fine 
cotion. Beside this were shown also little examples of the 
by-products, including ‘* shives*? made out of the pith. 
Erbifex is in short a new cotton plant that will grow in 
English soil. Whatever may be its deficiencies there is no 
doubt at all that good cotton can be manufactured out of it 
without any costly process. 

* * * * 


On another Suffolk estate, and on a very much larger 
seale in many counties, is being grown a very different plant, 
of which even more optimistic prophecies are abroad. This 
is called Brotex, and it has been given the publicity which 
hitherto Erbifex, a rather later arrival, has missed. Both 
are cotton plants. Both contain a fibre that is extracted 
with less trouble than linen, for example, from fiax. Both 
show a reasonable liking for the English soil and climate, 
though Brotex is not, I believe, quite so immune to hard 
frost as was at first believed. But then the winter of 1928- 
1929 was altogether exceptional. I have little idea whether 
or no either plant, or both, will prove the double boon to 
farmers and manufacturers that the enthusiasts prognosticate: 
time and experiment must decide. But in the meanwhile, 
botanically as well as economically, the plants are interesting, 


not to say exciting. 
* * * 


Romantic tales have been told of the accidental finding of 
cotton fibre in the nests of humming birds in South America, 
This may or may not be the pretty origin of the discovery ; 
but with regard to Erbifex, it is a created plant: it was not 
discovered as such, but made. An exotic has been altered 
and developed by hybridizers and selectors, till it has become 
a new plant. Erbifex, in the idiom of the botanists, is “ of 
garden origin,” like very many of the most beautiful varieties 
of our garden trees, bushes, and plants. Herein lies a real 
ground of hope for the future of humanity. This art of 
hybridizing, associated with scientific selection, may create 
plants as useful to mankind as, say, wheat, which in its 
earliest form of spelt was hardly of world-wide importance. 
An illustrating example that may be important is the recent 
appearance of a variety of Soya Bean (now being grown expcri- 
mentally in Berkshire), which apparently takes kindly to the 
English climate. 

* * * 

This summer for the first time a sufficient quantity of seed 
of the Brotex plant will be available for growing crops of 
sufficient acreage to provide cotton on a manufacturing, not 
only a laboratory scale. The small total of seed—about 
half a ton existed in the wide world—has been the chief 
reason for delay in the economic test. Erbifex, a totally 
different plant, is not grown from seed at all. It is a hybrid, 
of which the seed does not come true, though perhaps later 
the Mendelians may remedy this defect. Propagation is 
propagation—to use the word in its right sense—the plant is 
multiplied from its own tissue, not from its seed, chiefly by the 
process of splitting up the stools. The plant is in the perennial 
class, but the longest life for economic usec is thought to be 
about seven years. After this period the fibre is apt to become 
too rough for treatment. At the moment the scale is small, 
but East Anglian farmers are being offered £4 an acre for the 
use of their land ; and supplies of the plant wil! be very rapidly 
multiplied. 





* %* % Bo 


O.v NoveErrirs. 
It is surprising, considering the vast number of new varicties 
of garden flowers, how little the hybridizers have done for 


farm crops. Though we still receive new flowers frequently 
(and in spite of the virtual extinction of the old travellers in 
flowers, such as the extinct firm of Veitch once sent out), 
perhaps the most remarkable additions to the English garden 
are made in England. Some of the very commonest and, 
some would say, vulgarest of our ‘“‘ common or garden ” flowers 
include varieties that look almost as novel as a new species. 
Examples are innumerable. Here are a few, given at random: 
Cornflower, dwarf blue; Swan River daisy ; Convolvulus, 
Minor Pink; Nasturtium, Salmon Queen; Candytuft, Lilac 
Queen ; or to take our newer but now most popular annual, 
Viscaria, Pink Beauty, which will flower (if sown in April) 
from July till the frosts come. 
* * * % 

ALPINE POPULARITY. 

The great success of the new Alpine Garden Society (Hon: 
Sec., 11, Montagu Gardens, Wallington, Surrey) is an expres- 
sion of the increased vitality of this form of gardening, which 
lends itself supremely to those whose scope is small, especially 
in suburban plots. There are some who seek abiding satis- 
faction through months of the year from some old stone-sink 
converted into the moraine of a glacier—an exaggeration 
almost of a Japanese garden. Most of the best Alpine plants 
are early, and, generally speaking, the garden which “ cito 
dat, bis dat’: we get double satisfaction out of flowers in 
spring. Yet perhaps too many Alpinists forget how lovely 
some of the rather later flowers may be. One of the greatest 
of garden critics, Mr. Clutton Brock, used to say that the 
best of all was Lithospermum Prostratum: and both the 
light and dark blue sorts should be grown. The liveliest of 
all my recollections of a visit to the Western Pyrenees is of 
Lithospermum and Cistus flowering cheek by jowl. May we 
not have a potted example of the Pyrenees in the smallest 
garden? The secrets of the culture of Lithospermum are 
avoidance of lime and plenty of room for long roots behind 
moisture-preserving stones. 

* * * * 
A SANCTUARY’S INFLUENCE. 

Rather rashly, perhaps, Lord Desborough wrote the othe 
day to the Times about his sanctuary of Whiteslea, where the 
fishhawk is a not uncommon visitor. He recorded the sad 
fact that one was shot outside the pale of the sanctuary. 
People have jumped to the conclusion that rare birds in that 
neighbourhood are usually the victims of gunmen, so-called. 
It should, I think, be put on record that Lord Desborough, 
Lord Grey, and the Montagues have builded even better than 
they knew. Quite certainly this great sanctuary—over 
2,000 acres in extent. and harbouring a hundred species or so— 
has spread its own doctrine. Most of the neighbours of the 
sanctuary are very careful to leave the rarer birds unmolested. 
It is partly due to this attitude of mind, to the general admira- 
tion roused by the way the sanctuary is conducted, that it 
has been possible to multiply the numbers of bittern, of 
Marsh Harriers, and of Montague Harriers, which have a wide 
range of flight. Doubtless the collector is a menace and 
odlogists try to penetrate deviously into the very sanctuary 
itself. Nevertheless, the doctrine of preservation spreads, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the sanctuaries, and will 
spread farther. 

* * * * 
AN EXUBERANT SEASON. 

We are experiencing a season of unusual exuberance in 
every sort of direction. It is marvellously floriferous. 
The flowers have now set into fruit that promises many 
bumper crops. But the pests have appeared in almost equal 
ratio with the fruit. Never did I see quite so many caterpillars 
of so many varieties, or watch the birds quite so busily 
engaged in reducing the numbers. The hay that begins to 
fall this week is perhaps too floriferous, but it is singularly 
lush; and the brilliance of the green is altogether Irish, 
‘* Haysel’’—a good old word now quite disregarded—should see 
the founding of some high and mighty stacks, if the sun is at all 
favourable. A queer addition to the productivity of the year 
is the appearance of a great quantity of puff-ball and mush- 
rooms long before their due date. 

W. Beacu THomas. 
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Letters to 


INDIA 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your remarkable article, ‘‘ The Indian Tragedy,” has, 
of course, “ surprised” and ‘“ depressed” our faint-hearts. 
Upon reading it, I recalled some words of the great Townsend. 
We read that “ he was unfortunately at home at the outbreak 
of the Mutiny, when his wisdom and influence were most 
needed. He returned to a warring and sullen India towards 
the end of the year and was confirmed in his constant belief 
that, ‘‘ our dominion there if not actually unjustifiable, was 
precarious and contrary to the laws of sense.” 

The ‘ greatest leader writer” of all the ages went on to 
say, “It is a thing which exists and is alive but cannot be 
accounted for by any process of reasoning founded on 
experience. It is a miracle as a floating island of granite 
would be a miracle, or as a bird of brass which flew and sang 
and lived in mid-air. It is a structure built on nothing, 
without foundations, without buttresses, held in its place 
by some force the origin of which is indiscoverable and the 
nature of which has never been explained.” (See Siory of 
the Spectator.) Mr. Montague called it, ‘‘ A structure far 
too wooden and antediluvian.” 

“The order which we English have created in India,” 
declared Townsend, “is a leaden order.” Referring to the 
movement ‘for a more enlightened system of Government 
in India” and the important proposals set forth in a petition 
to Parliament, ‘* for an ideal system of Government,” by the 
Bombay Association in August, 1852, Rintoul manfully 
declared in the Spectator of that year, “It would be a 
lamentable mistake to suppose that a movement like this can 
be put down. It would be a positive gain to the British, 
since it would commence in a more thorough style than we 
have yet attempted the work of identifying the natives, 
their affections and progress with English institutions.” 

Now, if we study what was said in the ‘“ Anglo-Indian”’ 
and the British Press at that time, we find a remarkable 
resemblance to all that our ‘‘ Die-Hards” and faint-hearts 
are saying to-day in England, even in the columns of the 
Spectator in 1930. In 1852, we were told, “ That English 
institutions can ever be established in India, or that the country 
can ever be governed by the people, was a notion to which 
no honest politician would ever lend the slightest countenance. 
There are no materials in India for creating or maintaining 
such a thing as self-government,” and so forth. Incalculable 
harm has been done, by efforts such as those of your 
correspondent, Sir Patrick Fagan, in “ twisting,’ misrepre- 
senting, or explaining away the meaning of the pledge (or 
promise) given by Parliament in 1917. To keep India within 
the Empire, Parliament must scon “choose the risks of 
peace ”’—the ‘tremendous risk” of ratifying a scheme of 
full, responsible government for India. Mr. Gandhi has 
again, this week, given an assurance that were Government 
to give “. . . an assurance...” that “. . . they are sinccre 
about Dominion Status,” he would ** recommend to Congress 
the withdrawal of the movement for cemplete independence” 
(at Mr. Slocombe’s interview). What he says, in effect, is 
this, ‘“‘ It is quite true that you are sincere about the journey, 
but you take good care that the end of the journey is not 
reached till the end of Kali-Yuga.” And the Mahatma is 
right. The writer of the article, ‘* The Indian Tragedy,” 
has put his finger on the true cause of all our misfortunes 
since the beginning of this year. No sooner a “ pronounce- 
ment ” is made than we begin to “explain it away.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Hamerion House, Poona, India. 


[To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I congratulate the Spectator on publishing 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s eloquent appeal to idealism as the 
only basis on which British-Indian relations can be put on a 
satisfactory footing ? 

I do not think you are altogether justified, however, in 
stating that Dr. Tagore ‘‘ misunderstands the aim of the 
British Empire in India,” for in his article he frankly states 
that “our sufferings would have been terribly greater under 
any imperialistic rulers other than the British.” 


the Editor 


Surely, this autumn, if the best minds in Great Britain and 
India can be brought to bear on the problem of working out 
a satisfactory scheme of Indian self-government within the 
British Commonwealth, the task should not prove insuperable. 
In the meantime contributions like Dr. Tagore’s are very help- 
ful in enabling us in Great Britain to see things from the 
Indian standpoint. 

What a relief it is to turn to the columns of the Spectator 
after reading the articles now appearing in certain widely 
circulating daily papers in this country which approach the 
problem of India from the standpoint of Great Britain’s profit 
and loss!—I am, Sir, &c. ENGLISHMAN. 


THE HOUSING BILL AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO LONDON 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—In his book, How to Abolish the Slums, Mr. E. D. 
Simon points out that the London slum problem is admittedly 
far more Gifficult of solution than that of the other great 
cities, so much so, that it is a special problem requiring 
special separate consideration. Mr. Simon does not go on 
to offer a solution to this special problem, regarding it 
perhaps as so immense that it would require disproportionate 
space in a book dealing with the national problem as a whole. 

In these circumstances it is hardly a matter for surprise 
that the new Housing Bill, presenting a national scheme for 
the abolition of slums, fails to cover the special case of the 
London slums. Although London contains various unhealthy 
areas falling within the definition of clearance or improvement 
areas, where demolition or partial demolition is to take place, 
and where the displaced population will come in for the 
benefits of the new unit grant, the main problem is the pro- 
vision of adequate housing conditions for an overcrowded 
population numbering nearly 700,000 according to the last 
Census, and mostly occupying tenements in structurally 
undivided houses which were originally designed for ths 
occupation of one family and have not been adapted, or not 
adequately adapted, for tenement purposes. Such houses 
being for the most part in a fair or moderate state of repair, 

he bulk of their population are not to be helped by the 
unit grant and are only eligible for the lesser relief afforded 
by the Wheatley Act. 

Here we come on another feature of the special London 
problem in the distance of the new housing estates in Outer 
London from the places where the wage-earners work, and 
the high travelling expenses involved. But, even so, the 
present demand for working-class accommodation in the new 
estates vastly exceeds the supply. This is proved in the 
L.C.C. housing statistics for 1928-9, which show 156,090 
applications and enquiries in the year for housing accommoda- 
tion as against 35,000 dwellings completed under the successive 
Housing Acts since the War. One can go on to say that the 
additional houses built during this period by the L.C.C. as 
well as by other authorities and agencies have to date certainly 
made no noticeable impression on the housing shortage in 
the overcrowded areas. Even for slum dwellers who can 
afford the rent of a council house and the additional travelling 
expenses the prospects of the allotment of a council house 
seldom go beyond registration in waiting lists of such length 
as to reduce the applicants to hopelessness. 

The still larger proportion of slum dwellers who, though 
they can afford the rent of a council dwelling, are unable to 
face the loss of time and money spent in travelling, can only 
live in hope that the operations of the promised town planning 
Bill will in some distant day bring relief, if not to themselves, 
at least to another generation. But in this connexion may 
it not be thought that the time has come for the governing 
authorities to consider town-planning possibilities falling 
within their own scope and competence—in other words, to 
weigh in the balance the sites of any public institutions 
for which location in London is not essential, and which 
would function just as well, if not better, outside London ? 
It is, for instance, hard to believe that the precinct of London 
is ideal for the sale and slaughter of cattle. And there is 
good reason to doubt whether, in a modern town-planning 
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scheme for London, space would be allotted. cither to a cattle 
market with its abattoirs, or to prisons now casting their 
sinister shadow over the surrounding neighbourhood. If the 
public is prepared to spend some millions of money in the 
transference of a railway station from one side of the Thames 
to the other and on a new bridge, there is no occasion to jib 
at the cost of the transference elsewhere of London’s cattle 
market and abattoirs and of its prisons, so throwing open 
extensive sites which would be invaluable for the housing 
of that section of the working-class population which must 
continue to live within London. 

If London’s overcrowded tenement dwellers have little 
cause for satisfaction in the Housing Bill, they may at least 
look forward to the early disappearance of that abomination, 
the underground tenement, for which the Bill contains drastic 
provision with the assistance of the unit grant. And yet 
even this is in a large measure discounted by the qualification 
that unfitness for the human habitation of an underground 
room is conditional on the room being less than seven feet in 
height from floor to ceiling—in other words, an underground 
room seven and a-half feet in height is not an underground 
room within the statutory meaning. There is time to hope 
that the largely nugatory effect of this condition will be 
rectified during the progress of the Bill through Parliament. 
—I an, Sir, &ce., H. J. Barron. 

24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 


PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As a reader of the Spectator of thirty years’ standing, 
wil] you allow me to say how disappointed I am in the attitude 
you adopted with regard to any form of assistance being 
given to industry in this country, either by safeguarding or 
anti-dumping duties for revenue, or any attempt which is 
made for ‘* Freer Trade Within the Empire,” as evidenced 
particularly in your attitude in the article referred to above? 

To anyone who has travelled throughout the Empire and 
seen the revolution in trading methods that has taken place 
there in the last few years, and in the neutral markets, such 
as South America, it is madness to assume that we can carry 
en for ever under the antiquated conditions and outworn 
econcmic theories of sixty years ago to meet the fierce com- 
petition and protective methods employed by all Continental 
countries, and the United States of America. 

It is quite evident that some method must be found of 
nursing back to health our basic industries if they are ever 
to regain their position in the world markets, and fortunately 
this is becoming evident at last to more than one political 
party, as proved by the recent report of the Economic 
Committee of the T.U.C., in which they emphasize the bar- 
gaining advantage which a Commonwealth Group could 
exercise, and foreshadows the possible necessity for an extended 
measure of protection against foreign countries while main- 
taining free trade within the Empire, provided reciprocal 
preferences are arranged with the Dominions. 

If the people in power at present were logical in their 
policy, or honest in their intentions, an agreed policy could 
be effected to-morrow, as the Liberal Party has ceased to 
count as an effective political force, and the divisions in the 
Unionist Party are of degree and not of principle.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rost. Goupt. 

Tandlehill, Millikenpark, Renfrewshire. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—How comes this curious belief in the power of tariffs 
to cure unemployment ? You can see how a milldam can do 
harm below, even if it serves the millowner ; and surely at best 
they can but direct work into channels which it has not itself 
found. Some gauge, at least, of the prevailing demand for 
labour is the prevailing level of real wages. Where are they 
higher than here, except in a few countries, thinly populated, 
with a huge area of unexploited wealth, over which free trade 
reigns ? Our tariff reformer, indeed, complains that ‘they are 
too high to admit of successful competition with protected 
countries. But money wages are higher in America, and the 
resourceful creature has to find another reason there, blowing 
hot and cold with the same breath. 

America, the favourite ensample for quotation, has, however, 
worked out the'relation between tariffs, wages and employ- 
ment unusually well. It was shown before the War that 


wages have uniformly been in inverse relation to tariffs, 
A remarkable illustration of that relation was to be observed 
in 1911, when it could be traced through the whole series of 
industries, being quite absolute at the extremes of high and 
no tariff. It was indeed an America conscience-smitten at the 
condition of its ‘‘ workers” that returned in 1910-1912 a 
Congress, Senate and President all pledged to tariff for revenue 
only. The direct statistics of unemployment tell the same tale. 
It reaches extremes unknown here. In 1910 the Times 
correspondent was reporting twenty-five per cent. of the 
trades unions out of work; and later on Professor Nearing, 
in his book on Wages in America, the fruit of twenty years’ 
research, said that unemployment was so frequent that to 
get a just estimate you must take the whole year as the unit, 
He had found twenty per cent. of the year idle a fair deduction 
as an average for industrial America! And yet she is without 
that state paternalism which is crippling production here ! 

The McKenna duties were imposed to restrain trade; and 
succeeded. On those who would rely on them with the aid 
of safeguarding to restore it, lies the onus of proof that they 
are together not one of the causes of the prevalent unemploy- 
ment. ; 

Strange that after the War, when the little country of iso- 
lated free trade, having achieved what America herself could 
not have done, having been the support of her protected 
allies, should, instead of exhorting the others to follow her 
example, be urged to copy those which leaned on her. Have 
we not had enough of copying patterns alien to us? For the 
second time the House of Commons has lately found the Insur- 
ance Act, one such imitation of methods un-English, “ guilty 
of demoralization.”’ Few, if any, states penalize so heavily 
as we do employers as if they were sinning in setting men to 
work; and that Act is perhaps the heaviest burden ever 
imposed by a single statute on production. What justification 
ean there be for a social service which does not serve ;_ which 
its very admirers confess to have resulted either in wide 
demoralization, or in increased sickness, or in both; and which 
is a heavy handicap on production to boot? To make it 
optional would remove an obstacle far more dangerous than 
any foreign competition. Instead of splitting up the nation 
once more on a point which—to put it mildly—is highly 
disputable, would it not be better to aim at destroying a clog 
on industry near at hand, which has been imposed by Parlia- 
ment, and can be shown to have done serious mischief ? 

In the nature of things employers would be driven to claim 
protection for themselves after so much has been extended to 
the *“‘ workers.”’ But two wrongs do not make a right. The 
proper course is to remove, not add, obstacles. The “‘ new 
protection,” as it is acutely named in Australia, has wrought 
harm enough ; to add a dose of the old would be to double the 
injury, as witness the plight of Australia to-day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. G. M. Basketr. 

Bath. 


FAGGING AND ‘“ JOURNEY’S END” 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—Is it actual fagging that is under discussion in these 
pages, or is it bullying ? No system is perfect and no doubt 
many fag-masters are tyrants; but on the whole it would 
appear as though an organized system of fagging were a 
preventive, rather than an incentive, of indiscriminate bullying. 
Better one master than many. 

Further, however, one may disapprove the setting of half- 
grown people in positions of authority; it is hardly, as your 
last correspondent suggests, in disaccord with the spirit 
of the age, which is all for deferring every question for decision 
to adolescents (as by the Evening Standard). 

Actual children appear frequently rather bewildered and 
oppressed by this spirit of the age. And the prefectorial 
system is certainly the essence of democracy, when one 
considers that the prefect might be the son of a tradesman, 
or of one of our Cabinet Ministers, whereas the fag might 
be the last of an old ducal line. Was there ever a play like 
Journey's End to make its way over two continents, and 
stir the hearts of millions of people ?. All its four principal 
characters are unmistakably from English Public Schools. 
Had not “young Raleigh” been * Stanhope’s” fag and 
worshipped him ever since ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

35 Leigh Road, Highbury, N. Dion Snore. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I had intended to take no further part in this corres- 

pondence, but I feel obliged to say something in reply to 

Mr. A. H. T. Clarke’s very unfair (unless I have quite mis- 

understood him). attack. 

1. I. know (possibly as well as Mr. Clarke himself) what the 
Reformation stood for, though if by “ self-evident reason ”’ he means 
(as he appears to mean) the right of private judgment, then I dispute 
it. (See Article XXXIV: ‘‘ Whosoever through his private 
judgment ... es 

2. Mr. Clarke accuses me of wishing to pave the way to reunion 
“by sloughing off not only the word ‘ Protestant,’ but the doctrines 
that stand behind it.” To which I reply: (a) It is impossible to 
“slough off ” the name of “‘ Protestant,” seeing that the Church of 
England has never adopted it (however fond individual persons may 
be of applying it to that Church). The Prayer Book tells us that 
the C. of E. is Catholic. Her members are, therefore, English 
Catholics, just as those of the Papal Church are Roman Catholics ; 
(b) If by ‘* the doctrines that stand behind it,’” Mr. Clarke means (as 
he appears to mean) the official teaching of the C. of E. as laid down 
in the Book of Common Prayer, I can only say that I have no desire 
whatsoever to “slough off’ anything of the sort. This is a dis- 
honourable insinuation on Mr. Clarke’s part, and I challenge him 
to point to any passage in any of my previous letters which even 
suggests such a thing. 

3. Mr. Clarke pretends to think that I am out for reunion with the 
Church of Rome first and foremost, and (again, unless I have 
entirely misunderstood him), apparently supposes that I am ready 
to sacrifice all sense of honour and loyalty to my own Church in 
order to achieve it. If he will take the trouble to refer to my 
original letter (in the issue of February 15th) he will see that I 
wrote: ‘‘ The former (i.e., the Roman Communion) must for the 
present be ruled out. For the moment Rome demands uncon- 
ditional surrender, requiring absorption rather than reunion, and no 
loyal churchman is willing for a moment to consider such terms.” 

I entirely agree with Mr. Clarke that there is room in the 
C. of E. for all the three parties to which he refers, provided 
that they are loyal to the spirit of the Prayer Book. Only by 
real loyalty (possibly at the cost of no less real self-sacrifice), 
will there ever be unity (not uniformity), peace, and concord 
in our distracted Church. And this spirit of unity is even 
more important than reunion with outside bodies—yes, even 
than with reunion with the Holy Orthodox Church, which I 
for one have so deeply at heart. Let the advanced High 
Churchmen refrain from going beyond what is genuinely and 
admittedly Catholic, i.e., let them abstain from such doctrines 
and practices as are peculiar to and distinctive of the Church 
of Rome. Let Low Churchmen not fall short of what is 
required by the Prayer Book, e.g., let them not teach that the 
Eucharist is a mere Memorial Meal, or that Baptism is a mere 
empty symbol. Let them not studiously refrain (as so many 
of them do) from calling attention to the fact that Sacramental 
Confession and Priestly Absolution are for all who feel the 
need of these things. Let them make the Eucharist the great 
central act of worship, preaching the sermon where the 
Prayer Book orders it to be preached. 

Finally, let the Modernists remember that they took the 
solemn vow before God and Holy Church to teach the Faith, 
not as it happens to present itself to their individual and 
private judgments, but “as this Church and Realm hath 
received the same.” This Church and Realm require assent 
to the Catholic Creeds, and Article VIII states that these 
“ought thoroughly to be received and believed.” If, there- 
fore, the ‘extreme’ clergymen of this school of thought 
find themselves unable to accept the teaching of the Creeds 
anent, e.g., the Incarnation of the Son of God, His Atoning 
Sacrifice, His Virgin Birth or Bodily Resurrection, they have 
every right to disbelieve. But their duty as honourable men 
Is self-evident. ‘There are limits to the comprehensiveness 
even of the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c. 

G, F. Po.riarp. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Having had some quite friendly correspondence with 
Mr. Pollard I should like, as a layman, to make my position 
a little clearer, though Mr. Sydney Carter has replied to 
him in your current issue much more effectively than I could. 
Mr. Pollard and I agree in disliking the word ‘* Protestant ”— 
he because he looks upon ** Protestantism ”’ as a sort of anti- 
Catholie religion—and I because it is used as if a Protestant 
could not be a Catholic at all. He says that our Reformers 
did not call themselves “ Protestants’’; but would he 
prefer to call our Church the ‘* Reformed,” or, still better, 
the “ Reforming Church of England”? In some ways 


some such title, expressive of evolution, would appeal to 
me; but surely he cannot mean that the English Catholics 
did not “‘ protest ” against (‘‘ or object to ’’) what they con- 
sidered to be the errors of Rome ? In my view “ Protestant ” 
is merely an adjective qualifying Catholic, just as ‘* Radical ” 
is an adjective qualifying ‘“‘ Reformer,” and it is equaliy ob- 
jectionable to use either of them as a substantive. To use 
such abbreviations (or nicknames) as ‘‘ Prots ” and ‘“* Rads ” 
only indicates a want of manners. 

So far, the Church of England is, I think, more in sympathy 
with the Nonconformists ; or does Mr. Pollard not object to, 
(or “ protest ’ against) any of the errors of Rom2 ? When he 
comes to the Prayer Book, however, he seems to me to be on 
stronger ground ; and, to take only one point, I agree that 
none of the Free Churches would subscribe to the words he 
quoted : nor would I, because they seem to imply a belief in 
transubstantiation which is expressly repudiated in the 
28th Article of our religion ; and, though it is, in my opinion, 
the very first part which should have been attended to in 
the Revision of the Prayer Book, it was not, I think, even 
alluded to. The only explanation of the words referred to 
that I have seen (not official, but issued by the S.P.C.K.), 
is that it is a “‘ mystery.” (This publication of the S.P.C.K, 
seems to give the explanation an authority it does not really 
possess, and should not, I think, have been made at all by a 
society so closely connected with the Church of England 
without express authority.) 

Mr. Sydney Carter, indeed, on p. 903 says the words are 
‘* symbolical ”’ ; but surely they are much too precise to be 
properly called ‘‘ symbolical”—and are more like what 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘* Orientalizing”; just as Christ 
Himself said ‘** This,” the bread, ‘* is My body,”’ when He was 
actually sitting at table Himself and evidently used the word 
graphically (as any Oriental would) for ‘** represents ”—‘* with- 
out a parable spake He not unto them.” Another example 
of Orientalizing.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON. 


FHE WEARING OF FURS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
Sir,—The appearance in your columns last week of letters 
pleading for the humane slaughter of animals, and the pro- 
hibition of the export of worn-out horses encourages me to 
hope that you will be willing to insert yet another appeal 
on behalf of the unhappy creatures who are being tortured 
to death for the sake of their furs. I am allowed by the 
courtesy of the author to quote the following sentences from 
The Autobiography of a Wanderer, by Major A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, F.R.G.S., one of the greatest living authorities 
on the subject of wild life :— 

‘* My own feeling is that in the whole world there is no more terrible 
form of cruelty to animals, and the strange thing is that women are 
almost entirely responsible for it. They demand beautiful furs and 
consequently they get them. They used to demand the skins of 
beautiful birds, and they got them until a vigorous fight was made 
to stop the vile trade. People declared that it could never be 
stopped; tha‘ birds’ feathers were necessary for women’s hats. 
To-day, we see the answer. The impossible was accomplished, and 
to-day in most countries we are free from the ghastly sight of 
wretched birds’ skins disgracing women’s headgear.” 

The author hopes that this fur question, too, may one day be 
solved. He adds: 

‘*In the meantime, wherever we go, be it outdoors or indoors, at 
theatres or in churches, there are the furs, nearly every one bearing 
mute testimony of an agonizing death.” 

If animals must be killed for the sake of their fur, let it 
be in a lethal chamber at fur farms, but I can assure your 
readers from personal experience that a properly lined artificial 
fur coat gives ample warmth even when motoring in the 
coldest weather.—I am, Sir, &c., Rese Srorr (Mrs.). 

Sheepfolds, Echo Pit Lane, Guildford. 


FREE VERSUS CAGED BIRDS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—When I first heard that Sir Esmé Howard had written 
an article for you on “ Psittacosis and the Starlings,” I 
feared that the bird might have been put down as a special 
carrier of the disease and war declared against it. I was, 
however, most relieved and delighted to find that the essay 
was an eloquent appeal for the freeing of birds from cages 

and that Psittacosis was being used as a bogy. 
There is an ever-growing tendency for people to get pleasure 
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from birds which still retain their freedom and live their own 
lives. When the reserve in the Brent Valley was started by 
the Selborne ‘Society a quarter of a century ago the title of 
“ Bird Sanctuary ” given to it had to be explained, now the 
words are in everyday use. Those whose grounds are not 
large enough to attract the warblers, can yet hear the blackbird 
and the thrush or the starling which usually only pretends 
to sing, but at times becomes a skilled performer of other 
birds’ music. Again, small householders may take a delight 
in the nests and eggs and charming young of the tits and 
robins which will build close at hand in nesting boxes put up 
for them. 

The bigger enclosures have even now to be most carefully 
watched at considerable expense, but they have other values. 
Wild flowers are preserved in their full beauty, witness for 
instance the wealth of bluebells and red campion in the old 
sanctuary, or of meadowsweet in the new one adjoining our 
headquarters at Hanwell. A third point is that tracts of 
land are allowed to keep their rural aspects in a way that is 
not possible in public parks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wit¥FrRED Mark WEssB, 
Honorary Secretary of the Selborne Society. 
The Hermitage, Hanwell, London, W. 7. 


ENGLAND’S LARGEST ARABLE FARMER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—A letter from Mr. George Baylis, that appeared in 
the Spectator of May 24 has just been brought to my notice. 
It would have been answered at once if I had seen it. The 
village that disappeared is by Snape on the highland a few 
miles from Marlboro’. I have visited the site many times 
and have taken photographs. It was first described by Mr. 
Orwin who wrote the charming pamphlet about Mr. Baylis’s 
genius for farming. The incident of its disappearance was 
given, not in reference to Mr. Baylis, but to the neighbouring 
grass farms with which his system was contrasted. There 
was one misprint in the passage quoted by Mr. Baylis: ‘ In 
the Baylis country ” should have read “ in the Prairie country.” 
No one can have a higher admiration for Mr. Baylis than I 
have.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Beacu Tuomas. 


THE DETECTION CLUB 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
S1r,—On looking, somewhat belatedly, through the book news 
in my copy of the Spectator for May 17th, I noticed a para- 
graph referring to the newly-fermed ‘‘ Crime Club, Ltd.,” in 
which the following sentence occurs : 

‘‘It was, therefore, in our opinion, an excellent idea to form a 
Crime Club, whose panel (which includes Dr. Cyril Alington) will 
select the best detective novel of the day.” 

In spite of your closing sentence, which refers to Messrs. 
Collins, but in an ambiguous way, the plain meaning conveyed 
in this paragraph is that the “ Crime Club ” will make their 
monthly selection from all the works of detective fiction 
published in this country. This, of course, is not the case. 
The ‘Crime Club” is a purely private concern of Messrs. 
Collins, the publishers, and the selection is made only from 
books on their own list.—I am, Sir, &c. 

ANTHONY BERKELEY. 
(Hon. Sec., The Detection Club.) 

Monmouth House, Watford. 

[The last sentence in our notice of the ‘“‘ Crime Club’? men- 
tioned that the Bulletin will recommend ‘ the best detective 
story which Messrs. Collins are publishing in the near future.” 
We see no ambiguity here.—Eb., Spectator.] 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 
Sir,—As a friend, not only of Mr. Malcolm Thomson, but 
also of the truth, I must protest against the misstatement 
on the part of one of your reviewers in your issue of May 31st, 
The person in question quotes Mr. Thomson’s assertion that 
the Scottish Church “is the active opponent of any real 
recrudescence of Scottish national spirit,” but is evidently 
under the impression that the author means by this phrase’ 
“the agitation of a little cligue for Scottish Home Rule.’ 
Had your reviewer, however, gone so far as to read the very 
next sentence he might have noticed that Mr. Thomson 
was particularly careful to point out that he does not “ refer 





——_~—,> 
to politics, but to nationalism in its widest, most comprehensive 
aspect.” 

I specially mention this point, as it seems to me to spoil 
what is a most welcome innovation on the part of an English 
periodical and one which I hope will be repeated : the pro. 
duction of a special number devoted to Scottish affairs, It 
might, however, be advisable next time to go into the question 
of Scottish Home Rule rather more deeply than in your recent 
issue.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Wuyrte, 

136 Nethergate, Dundee. 


[Our reviewer writes :—‘‘ Mr. Thomson says that the 
Church of Scotland ‘ is definitely ranged against those adven. 
turous spirits who are discontented with their country’s 
present plight and are resolved to make a fight for it’ [f 
this does not refer to the few so-called Nationalists, what 
meaning has it? The suggestion that the Scottish Church 
is indifferent to, or suspicious of, true Scottish nationalism, 
however you define it, seems to me utterly false and, indeed, 
preposterous.’’—Ep. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


“IN CrrRcULATION.” 

It would save disappointment to book lovers if libraries 
would give a clear definition of what books they supply for 
their “ guaranteed or de luxe subscription ”’ as advertised, 
My experience is (I have paid the highest subscription to two 
leading libraries) that the guarantee amounts to nothing 
except that they will supply books, which they have in their 
own circulation, and that a reader of this class is in error if 
he expects them to buy and supply him with any book which 
they do not already have. I do not impute wilful misrepre- 
sentation, but a clear definition of what is intended by “ cir. 
culation’ is needed. When a book is reviewed by the 
Spectator it should surely be held to be in circulation— 
KYNMON. 

ENGLISH OR ESPERANTO ? 

By all means let us have Simplified Spelling in order to 
save drudgery in our schools ; but let us also have Esperanto 
in’ order to save our language from developing into something 
less English than is American. ‘The English current here in 
Egypt is a warning cf what will happen if ever English has 
the misfortune to be accepted as everybody’s second language 
in countries where there are fewer iepuaaniine for contact 
with Englishmen.—C. M. Catuer, Port Said. 

“SouPER.” 

When I was a boy the term ‘‘ souper” was a common 
epithet applied by our Roman Catholic fellow countrymen 
in the extreme west to anyone who saw fit to turn from 
Romanism to Protestantism. People were supposed only to 
do so by gastronomic persuasion, ‘‘ soup ”’ being the equivalent 
of ‘‘ rice ” in China or India. An equivalent term used at the 
same time was “ jumper.’’—B. B. Irwin, Modreeny 
Rectory, Cloughjordan, Co. Tipperary. 

AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. 

The following incident may interest or amuse those of your 
readers who have had similar experiences. The other day, in 
a large multiple shop, I bought half a yard of material. ‘The 
price was 7s. 11d. per yard. I received a bill made out as 
follows :—} yard Bengalin at 7s. 11d.—4s. When I ventured 
to ask whether the management always took the old half- 
penny, I was told that they usually.did. There seemed to be 
no more to say. Can anyone tell me whether this is copied 
from American methods of doing business or whether it was 
first invented on this side of the Atlantic ?—PERPLEXED. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” JUNE 12TH, 1830. 


Fatau Ficut. 

Byrne, the slayer of M‘Kay, in pugilistic conflict, has been 
arrested. We trust that he will be sent to exhibit his powers at 
Sydney or Hobart Town. A number of fashionable ruftians are 
said to have been present at the brutal exhibition ; and hopes are 
entertained that some of them will be sent to the treadmill for six 
months, as aiders and abettors in the slaughter of M‘Kay. 

RIcHES OF THE PEELS. 

The will of the late Sir Robert Peel was proved on Tuesday last. 
(The former statement on this subject had been premature.) The 
personalty was sworn at what is called “upper value ”—that is, 
as exceeding nine hundred thousand pounds, the largest sum, wé 
believe, that any will has ever been proved under. 

A PortaBLe Batu. 

Benham’s Portable Bath, with complete Apparatus for Heating, 
Price Seven Guineas, a valuable Article in a Family at all times, but 
in cases of Sickness highly important, as it may be brought to the 
Chamber of the Invalid and heated at the Bedside if necessary. 
Warm Baths elegantly fitted-up with improved Boilers for Heating ; 
Improved Shower Baths. Steam Vapour Baths, Children’s Baths 


of all Sizes, Knee Baths, Feet Baths, Hip Baths, and Baths of every 
Description, 
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Reports Upon Competitions 


The Essays on Capital 
Punishment 


TarEE hundred and forty-two essays were received, including 
several from Canada, the United States and foreign countries 
jin Europe. After prolonged consideration and much trouble 
taken by the two judges outside the oftice of the Spectator, to 
whom we are most grateful for the time and care that they have 
expended, the first prize is awarded to Mr. M. Kornitzer of 
Sydenham, the second to Mr. M. H. Kennedy of 9, Pall Mall, 
and the third to Miss Kendall of York. None of these deserves, 
in our opinion, the doubtful praise of being called brilliant, but 
they combine better than others the merits of correct state- 
ment, reason and adequate style. Of the other essays 
received we particularly commend those of Mr. Alexander 
Wallace of Hampstead and of Mr. H. H. Farmer of New 
Barnet. Of these, cach was specially approved by one Judge 
for its merits. Yor their literary quality alone we place very 
high those of Mr. Bartlett of Fernshaw Road, S.W., and of 
Miss N. Owen of Oakley Crescent, S.W. ‘Those of Miss H. M. 
Shewell and Mr. W. Maxwell seem to us uneven, having some 
very good points which were unfortunately balanced by faults. 
That of Miss J. Clarkson appeals to us by the very good sense 
shown here and there, and Miss I. Looker’s by the stern 
courage manifest in parts. The essay of Mr. F. Hudson was 
cleverly, rather too cleverly, written. That of M. A. J, 
McBride had considerable general merit, and we are glad to 
have had the authoritative essay of Dr. Bernard Hollander 
with his views upon mental responsibility, and that of Mr. H. 
Harcourt with its lessons to be drawn from experience in India, 
On other particular points, Mr. E. Shepherd’s was not well 
written but had interest, particularly in regard to the danger 
of lynch law asserting itself in the place of legal executions. 
Mr. R. Ives expressed well his views upon manslaughter as 
opposed to murder. 


Twenty-eight competitors treated the problem without 
expressing any definite view for or against abolition. One 
hundred and seventy-two essays were some more and some 
less definitely in favour of the complete abolition of capital 
punishment ; one hundred and forty-two were more or less 
definitely in favour of its retention, though in many cases 
these advocated drastic changes in the law or in its adminis- 
tration. As was to be hoped, no serious competitor upholds 
the Old Testament Jaw against the lessons of the New Testa- 
ment. On another point the writers are agreed : they confine 
their arguments to the punishment of murderers, and if they 
mention treason or the other almost unknown capital crimes, 
it is only to dismiss them as though the law were a dead letter 
in that sphere, as, indeed, it must appear to be in times of peace. 
So far as the execution of women is touched upon in the essays, 
there seemed to be little desire for the equality of the sexes ; 
the objections to equal treatment are rightly based not upon 
reason but upon unconquerable sentiment. There ‘is little 
suggestion in the essays that so long as there are executions 
they could be more humanely carried out or the inevitable 
horror mitigated in British gaols to-day. 


To turn to serious points upon which the essays as a whole 
surprised us, we do not think that enough attention was given 
to the need for seriously considering changes in the law in 
regard to sanity. A short essay does not allow of detailed 
treatment of the Rules in McNaughten’s Case, nor of the 
present state of opinion as reached by leading alienists. But 
very few competitors gave the weight that we hold to be due 
to the advance of medical knowledge as it affects those rules 
which the judges have for so long been bound (let us say) not 
to ignore. Again, we expected more consideration of the law 
as it differentiates between murder and manslaughter. We 
think it may be argued that the instructions which judges 
must give to a jury on this point err on the side of harshness. 
It may be said that the muscles cannot act until after the brain 
has conceived and, therefore, every physical act is “* afore- 
thought,” and that there is no point at which the line can be 
drawn between a slow poisoning carried on for weeks and an 


angry blow which, in ordinary parlance, we should speak of ag 
‘*“unpremeditated.” If for ‘malice aforethought”’ were 
substituted, as they might be, the words “deliberate malice ” 
the same legal interpretation would hardly be made. 


This brings us to the question of the deterring effect of 
Capital Punishment because there is certainly weight in the 
argument that the dealer of a passionate blow is often regard- 
less of consequences, 7.e., he is not deterred by fear of any 
punishment. A few writers deny altogether the deterring 
effect of Capital Punishment, without, of course, suggesting 
any particular punishment as a greater deterrent. But 
we have great respect for the arguments of those who urge 
that the severity of the legal punishment is not so 
great a deterrent to the deliberate murderer as_ the 
certainty of detection and condemnation to some punishment. 
It may well be true that a corrupt or inefficient police force 
will encourage more murderers than a hangman will deter. 
As against that there is the well-known argument that a burglar 
or other criminal, foreseeing capture, may not stick at murder if 
it gives a chance of escape at the risk only of a rather longer 
imprisonment. 


It is upon the deterrent effect that practically all who discuss 
Capital Punishment must and do base their arguments, whether 
they realize or not that it is the principal basis of all British 
criminal law. 

Upon this question most of our competitors join issue. 
Whether Capital Punishment is or is not the most effective 
deterrent, is a question for an answer to which we must lock 
to the Report of the Select Committee which is now investi- 
gating the whole problem so thoroughly. 


The Five Best Brains 


The results of the voting in this competition are as follows :— 


G. B. Shaw, 214; Sir Oliver Lodge, 183; Lord Birkenhead, 162 ; 
Winston Churchill, 95; Dean Inge, 91; H. G. Wells, 86; Lord 
Melchett, 62; D. Lloyd George, 50; Philip Snowden, 48; Sir 
John Simon, 45; Sir Josiah Stamp, 39; Lord Reading, 35; Arch- 
bishop of York, 32; Sir J. J. Thomson, 28; J. B. Haldane, 23; 
Julian Huxley, 20; Sir J. Jeans, 20; G. K. Chesterton, 17; Sir J. M. 
Barrie, 15; Sir Arthur Keith, 14; Stanley Baldwin, 13; Gilbert 
Murray, 13; R. McKenna, 12; Sir Ernest Rutherford, 12; John 
Galsworthy, 10; John Masefield, 10; Bertrand Russell, 10. 

The first five on this list would qualify any competitor send- 
ing them in that order for a share in the prize. Five com. 
petitors sent all five, but of these two gave third place to 
Dean Inge. The other three each sent the same list, whose 
only divergence from the final verdict is that Mr. Winston 
Churchill is placed above Lord Birkenhead. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the prize be divided equally between 
Rev. John Stephan, The Abbey, Buckfast, S. Devon; Miss 
F. M. Colby, Hayle, Lustleigh, S. Devon ; and Mr. R. Dunlop, 
Kxnowle, Lustleigh, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


There seems to be hope for Great Britain in the fact that 
so many of the best brains are to be found in politics and 
the Church. On the other hand the feminists will be dis- 
appointed that no woman received the ten: votes which 
we have taken as being necessary to a good brain. One 
of the many other interesting conclusions from the results 
is that the air of South Devon seems to be as clear as it 
is mild, and gives a just perspective of intellectual 
attainment. 


A New Competition 


WHENEVER the question of betting is made prominent-— 
very often in relation to the Budget—someone is almost 
sure to bring up the suggestion of a National Lottery, such 
as is the common practice of Spain and several Latin-American 
countries. The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the 
best statement in three hundred words of the case for and 
against a National Lotterv. The Competition will close on 
Friday, June 27th. 
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An Early 


The Essays and Hymns of Synesius of Cyrene. Translated 
into English, with Introduction and Notes, by Augustine 
Fitzgerald. 2 Vols. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 

TuatT unusual ecclesiastic, the Bishop Synesius of Cyrene 

—contemporary of St. Augustine, and devoted pupil of 

Hypatia—has hardly received his fair share of attention 

from English editors of patristic texts. It was only four years 

ago that Mr. Fitzgerald published the first complete English 
translation of the celebrated letters which bring that rich 
and attractive personality so vividly before us. Now he 
gives us, again for the first time in English, the prose essays 
of Synesius, and the ten hymns in which he reveals the devo- 
tional side of his strangely compounded character ; together 
with a long and interesting introduction, partly devoted to 

a history of Neoplatonism and partly to a discussion of his 

author’s peculiar situation and point of view. 

This fervent Platonist and very liberal Christian has, as 
he reminds us, interesting points of contact with the religious 
thought of our own day. Brought up outside the pale of 
the Church, and only capitulating to Christianity in later 
life—for reasons which are not unconnected with expediency, 
but may include the influence of his beloved Christian wife 
—Synesius remained to the end of his days something of a 
free-lance. Plainly a born orator, and one of the best letter- 
writers of the Patristic age, the breadth of his interests— 
which included statesmanship, metaphysics and the breeding 
of dogs—is refiected in his career. First a man of action 
and a loyal patriot, addicted to country pursuits, he turned 
from these to become a fervent disciple of Hypatia; from 
whom he learned the exalted Neoplatonic theism which 
remained, even after his conversion, the chief ingredient of 
his faith. Originally sharing the reluctance of the intellectuals 
of his day to capitulate to Christianity, his attitude to tra- 
ditional dogma never became orthodox. Indeed, he seems 
to have remained somewhat ignorant of theology, seldom 
refers to the Christ of the Gospels, and has few reminiscences 
of St. Paul. Only at the end of his life, when broken by 
the death of his adored children, do we find him using the 
real language of Christian devotion. 

Like most of the later Neoplatonists, Synesius tended 
towards Gnosticism ; though his natural common sense and 
rationalist temper of mind preserved him from falling a 


The Veto of the’ 


The Treaty Veto of the American Senate. 

Fleming, Ph.D. (Putnam. 9s.) 
THERE is nowhere else in the world such a political power 
over treaty-making as is vested in the American Senate. 
Constitutions which give the last word on the acceptance 
of a treaty to the Executive or to both Houses of the 
Legislature are familiar; but the American method is a 
fly in amber. Whether it will be permanently preserved we 
do not know, but the book before us by Dr. Fleming, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science in Vanderbilt University, is a 
very able criticism of it. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to change the American 
Constitution because it is written and in a sense not only 
fixed but sacred. The inconveniences of the power which 
the Senate has over treaty-making have been proved 
repeatedly ; nations which have negotiated treaties with 
the United States have been distressed to discover that when 
a treaty had presumably reached its final form the Senate 
took leave in effect to begin the negotiations all over again. 
Only Holland has ever said boldiy and baldly to Washington 
that she could not recognize such a procedure. The American 
Constitution requires treaties to be ratified by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate. The House of Representatives has 
no part in sanctioning them. Obviously it is an extremely 
ticklish matter for any treaty, however factitious the criticism 
of it may be, to get the necessary majority. 

When the Constitution was being made there were several 
leaders who wished the responsibility for treaty-making to 
rest solely upon the Executive according to the practice of 
nearly all other countries, In this country, of course, the 
Executive was solely responsible till very recent years. We 
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Modernist 


victim to its extravagances. On the other hand, he wa, 
one of the first to attempt that reconciliation between Christ, 
ianity, the conquering religion, and Neoplatonism, the last 
intellectual legacy of the Hellenic world, which still attractg 
naturally Platonic minds. He was, in fact, as Mr. Fitzgeralq 
broadly hints, an early Modernist; who combined some of 
the intellectual characteristics of Dr. Major and the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, with here and there a touch of Mrs. Eddy, 
‘** History is only repeating itself if we look a little below 
the surface ’’—the theological turmoil and queer compromises 
of the twentieth century had their counterparts in the fifth; 
and there is nothing in the attitude of Synesius which would 
in the eyes of Modernists of to-day, ‘* compromise his position 
as a Christian, or from their point of view render him unfit 
for a bishopric.” 

The ten hymns, or rather prayers, with their strong meta- 
physical trend and curious mixture of Christian and Pagan 
imagery, are our best clue to the nature of his inner life, 
It is true that as translated by Mr. Fitzgerald they are some- 
what disconcerting documents. When Synesius invokes his 
God as “Thou Male! Thou Female! Thou Voice! Thou 
Silence !”? or when he exclaims, “I venerate the hidden 
ordering of intellectual things, but there is some medial 
element which may not be distributed,’ we seem nearer 
to the uncouth outpourings of Higher Thought than to the 
great vision of the Christian Platonists. But in his finest 
passages he is not unworthy of comparison with his con- 
temporary St. Augustine ; and helps us to realize the Neo- 
platonic atmosphere within which that great convert’s 
genius matured. 

* Let all that the universe possesses keep sacred silence while 
hymns and prayers are addressed to Thee, for they are Thy works, 
O Father. Let the whistling of the winds be still, the rustling of 
trees, the song of birds ; let the ether be at peace, let the air be at 
peace, listening to the strain, and let the gushing of waters be noise. 
less now throughout the earth .... Thee, Blessed One, I sing to 
with my voice, and I sing unto Thee alike with silence, for as many 
things as Thou hearest of the voice, Thou hearest also out of the 
silence of the mind.” 

The mother and son who ‘held sweet converse” as they 
leaned from the window at Ostia, would surely recognize in 
this the accents of their spiritual kin. 


EveLyn UNDERUILL, 


American Senate 


take it that never again in this country will a treaty come 
into force unless it has been ratified by Parliament and then 
registered by the League of Nations. Mr. Henderson not 
Jong ago said a surprising and risky thing when he laid it 
down that the ratification of the Anglo-Russian Treaty by 
Parliament meant only ratification by the House of Commons. 
** Parliament ” certainly does not mean only the House of 
Commons. In any case, there has been an extraordinary 
change. Mr. Gladstone would have been shocked by the 
suggestion that treaty-making did not belong in all its stages 
exclusively to the Executive. Alexander Hamilton, a Tory 
though a rebel, was notable among those who wished the 
American Executive alone to have the responsibility. But most 
of those who hammered out the Constitution mistrusted a very 
powerful Executive for the simple reason that ‘George III's 
Executive had left them with a great mistrust of Executives 
in general. 

In the end the President was given power to make treaties 
and to appoint Ambassadors with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Treaties, but not appointments, were to require 
the consent of ‘two-thirds of the Senators present.’’ The 
House of Representatives was specially prevented from 
sharing in these functions because it was held that the smaller 
body alone could be trusted to preserve the necessary 
secrecy. Secrecy! Time has changed the face of diplomacy. 
The general demand for public diplomacy to-day is not 
understood, except by fanatics, to mean publicity in the 
delicate work of negotiation; it would be impossible to 


imagine a more unprofitable method than that of allowing 
the rivals in negotiation to be egged on, or derided, by busy- 
Publicity is justly 


bodies full of passion and ignorance. 
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understood to mean that treaties before becoming operative 
shall receive the approval of the peoples concerned and that 
there shall be no such thing as a “ secret treaty.”” The 
rotests of some Americans, when the Constitution was being 
written, against allowing a minority to hold up a treaty were 
joud but unavailing, though they argued with special force that 
when the question of making peace was at stake it would 
be an outrage that a few Senators should be able to keep 
the nation at war. 

From time to time Senators have claimed the right to 
share in negotiating a treaty as well as in vetoing it. This 
daim cannot strictly be justified by the Constitution, but in 
practice the Senate (by virtue of the powers which the Con- 
stitution does grant to it) can almost rewrite! a ‘treaty. That 
js to say, it can force the President to alter a treaty by 
threatening to veto it if he does not. The Senate trans- 
formed the Mexican Purchase Treaty. 

If you say to an American Senator, as the present writer 
has done, ‘‘ The Constitution merely intended that the 
Senate should advise the President, and should have a final 
power of veto,” he will probably reply: ‘‘ The theory of 
advising the President while the Treaty was in the making 
notoriously broke down. Therefore our only means of doing 
anything in the matter is, under threat of rejection, to force 
the President to amend the treaty.” 

It has been said that in ratifying the Kellogg Pact without 
any reservations the Senate showed a change of heart. Dr. 
Fleming reminds us, however, that the Pact was a declaration 
which did not commit the United States to any definite 
action. If it had there might have been a different story. 
What is Dr. Fleming’s own solution of all the difficulties ? 
He points out that the arguments of 1789 about secrecy 
no longer have any sense. It would be impossible, even if 
it were desirable, to cover the business of the large modern 
American Senate with a veil of secrecy. He thinks that it 
night be possible to take the veto away from the Senate and 
give it to the House of Representatives—a body less bound 
by legalism and more amenable to popular control. He 
suggests that if that change should be resisted it might be 
possible either to let a majority of both Houses decide or to 
make a bare majority of the Senate sullice. 


Three War Books 


Generals Die in Bed. By C. Y. Harrison. 
The Patriot’s Progress. By Henry Williamson. 
10s. 6d.) ; 
The Army Behind Barbed Wire. By E. E. Dwinger. Trans- 
lated by I. Morrow. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. C. Y. Harrison is unlucky, in that Generals Die in Bed 
has to share its ‘‘ portmanteau ” with two very remarkable 
books. It will fare better, however, than another volume 
which I propose to leave behind altogether. 

We are all, to a greater or lesser extent, victims of fashion, 
and had Mr. Harrison’s book appeared a year ago it would 
doubtless have achieved almost as much notoriety and 
success as All Quiet on the Western Front. From the Canadian 
barracks with their ‘‘ heavy odour of stale booze and women,” 
as described on the first page, we are frog-marched to a war, 
the bestiality and horror of which are so emphasized that the 
author’s sincere and passionate desire to do what he can to 
prevent its recurrence is entirely defeated. One turns, with 
a sigh of relief, to Mr. Williamson’s well-balanced, detached 
passages. 

The Patriot’s Progress is undoubtedly one of the best of the 
British War books, and Mr. Williamson has proved that he is 
a writer of the utmost integrity. His ‘“‘ John Bullock ”’ is the 
British private soldier in a way in which ** Tommy Atkins ” 
never was. There is neither sentiment nor deliberate propa- 
ganda in the picture of his gradual demoralization, his increas- 
ing cynicism, his animal-like reaction to sun and rain, hunger 
and repletion, rest and fatigue. But just because John 
Bullock feels what many an infantryman who has been in the 
firing line felt, the book will do far more, at any rate among 
men, to delay a revival of the romantic idea of war, than the 
lurid and semi-hysterical volumes of the All Quiet school. 
Mr. Williamson does not call a ‘“* bloody shovel” a ‘“ spade,” 
and the opening sentence of his Company Commander’s talk 
on “‘ Allied War Aims,” for example, contains two words 


(Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.) 
(Geoffrey Bles. 


which I do not remember having seen in print before, but there 
is no use of foul language for the fun, for the sensation, of the 
thing. In certain circumstances certain words were used, and 
his desire to give an absolutely truthful presentation of those 
Circumstances makes their inclusion almost imperative. And 
in his sincere determination to tell the truth, he is admir- 
ably supported by Mr. William Kermode, whose lino-cuts 
remind one so vividly of war that one is almost astonished 
that they are so often beautiful. 

The Army Behind Barbed Wire describes the life story of 
a young German who, after enlisting at the age of sixteen, was 
severely wounded and captured by the Russians. The story 
of his captivity, based on a diary he kept at the time, makes 
one of the most terrible and yet one of the most inspiring books 
that I have ever read. I make no attempt to quote from it, 
for quotation might convey some of its horror, but it could 
not convey the dogged courage, the passion for life, which 
kept the writer and his friends alive through tortures and 
suffering so nearly incredible that one knows them to be true. 
We have heard very little in this country of the hundreds of 
thousands of war-prisoners who survived the hardships of 
Siberian prison camps, only to find that freedom was accom- 
panied by the hardships of the Russian Revolution. People 
who doubt the sincerity of the pacifist movement among the 
younger generation of Germans should read this book—for 
the author and his fellow-prisoners there can never again be 
any glamour about war. It is not always well translated— 
translation must have been a very difficult task—and one 
imagines that here and there Mr. Morrow has been deliberately 
vague lest he should too greatly shock his English readers. 
Even so, this story of appalling brutality and magnificent 
courage grips the reader and will not let him go. And the 
beauty of the book lies in the fact that so much suffering 
should have led to so little bitterness. One would be very 
proud to meet Herr Dwinger. VERNON BARTLETT. 


Green Pastures 


The Green Pastures. A fable, suggested by Roark Bradford’s 
Southern Sketches, ‘Ol Man Adam and his chillun.” By 
Mare Connelly. (Victor Gollancz. 6s.) 

On the wrapper of the book, The Green Pastures is said to 
be a play which has caused a greater sensation in New York 
than any other play of the century. The author, who, by 
the way, is not a negro, says in his introduction, ‘* The Green 
Pastures is an attempt to present certain aspects of a living 
religion in the terms of its believers. The religion is that 
of thousands of negroes in the deep South. With terrific 
spiritual hunger and the greatest humility, these untutored 
black Christians—many of whom cannot even read the 
book which is the treasure house of their faith—have adapted 
the contents of the Bible to the consistencies of their everyday 
life.” 
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This terrific spiritual hunger is not difficult to understand 
for anyone who knows the Africans as deeply and naturally 
religious people and remembers the circumstances in 
which these negroes, of a hundred different tribes and 
languages, torn from their own communities, sanctions and 
traditions, and deprived even of family life, came to live in 
the States. Equally well can one understand the humility 
with which they adapted the contents of the religion to their 
everyday life, for the African has never suffered from spiritual 
pride or tormenting doubt regarding the unseen. In ex- 
pressing the contents of the Bible in terms of their everyday 
life, the American negroes do not differ from Christians of 
any race or colour and in reading this play one recalls our own 
mediaeval mystery plays with our Lord, His angels and 
saints, patriarchs and apostles and Satan himself, dressed 
in the shining armour, satins, silks and rags worn by the 
audience. The sincerity of the actors excluded all idea 
of blasphemy or even incongruity. Inthe same way few of 
us are prevented from enjoying the negro spirituals by the 
“wrastling’ Jacobs, the golden shoes, the trains that ‘ bin 
gone ’’ or the Gospel trumpets. 

We think that the reason for the great success of this play 
lies mainly in the natural sincerity of the feelings expressed 
and the perfect understanding with which the author has 
been able to present the play, while the arrangements of 
the dialogue, and the action following the line of a well- 
defined argument, illuminated by some incidents of eminent 
dramatic beauty, no doubt contributed to it. 

The cast has fifty-nine characters and the production of 
the play with its choir and revolving stage must demand a 
great outlay. The characters include schoolchildren, a 
preacher, angels, archangels, patriarchs, prophets, evil-doers, 
good people and the Lord Himself, Who has a leading part— 
all negroes, dressed, speaking and behaving just as negroes 
in the “deep South” do at the present day. The play 
opens in a Sunday School held in the corner of a negro church 
where the preacher is reading to the children out of Genesis 
and, in reply to the children’s questions, tells them the 
story of Creation and the dealings of the Lord with mankind, 
The story itself supplies the following scenes of the play. 
In the course of the lesson the scene is shifted to Heaven, 
where the angels are enjoying themselves at a picnic with 
fried fish and custard. Beginning with the Creation of man, 
we next hear Cain explaining the murder of his brother to the 
Lord, see Noah building the Ark and go through the Flood, 
Moses standing before Pharaoh, the Exodus from Egypt, 
the days of captivity in Babylon, the taking of Jerusalem ; 
we follow the Lord’s actions with regard to this earth and the 
people, sometimes looking down from Heaven with the 
angels, sometimes walking on earth, going through times 
of hope and love, despair and divine wrath; we hear of a 
message given by Hosea, of the Lord of wrath and anger 
becoming the God of mercy and finally we come to the inner- 
most sanctuary of religion when a voice coming from the 
earth is heard in Heaven, crying in great anguish of One 
carrying a Cross to be nailed on it. 

The action is accompanied throughout by a choir singing 
many well-known hymns or spirituals. In the course of the 
action, which never at any time flags in interest, there are 
moments of intense dramatic beauty. The swift and unex- 
pected murder of Flatfoot by ‘* Cain the sixth” in front 
of the Ark in construction is theatrically speaking, most 
effective; the ‘ tricks ” performed by Moses before Pharaoh 
in swift and thrilling gradation, and the leading of Moses 
by the Lord Himself to the Promised Land are incidents of 
singular beauty. These conspicuous moments in the play, 
although not consequent on each other are admirably super- 
posed, working up to the climax when the sufferings of the 
Lord Himself prepare the way to mercy. This is the only 
time when we feel that possibly the author put his own 
idea into his negro characters, at any rate, we reach 2 point 
beyond all difference of race, tradition and colour to something 
which is common to all mankind. 

In reading through this play, we feel that most people, 
like ourselves, will soon become quite unconscious of the 
guaintness in speech, manner and garb of the various 
characters, and that many will put down the book with a 
feeling recalling the happy days of their childhood when 
they were first introduced to God and His Adams and Noahs 


| 


and knew them like close friends and living people. In that 
direction, we think, probably lies the greatest value of this 
play, since it shows us the most beautiful characteristics of 
the negro mind, its clear child-like capacity for reception 
and complete absence of self-consciousness in expression, 
These characteristics, with all the vitality of the race behind 
them, enabled these African slaves, torn from their homes, 
deprived even of a family, to assimilate the religious beliefs 
of their surroundings and to pass them on invigorated with 
new life and refreshed by the purity of their own mind. 
Hanns Viscurr, 


The Scottish Borderers in the War 


The K.O.S.B. in the Great War. 

(Nelson. 21s.) 
REGIMENTAL and Divisional chronicles are the raw material 
out of which a general history of the War must be built, for 
they provide those detailed accounts of operations from which 
the historian makes his synthesis. Happily, since 1918 many 
excellent pieces of work have been done in this sphere, and 
none better than this book of Captain Gillon’s. The King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers well deserve a history of their own. 
They began in 1689 as Leven’s Regiment, and joined the 
English establishment as the Twenty-fifth of the Line. They 
were at Fontenoy and Minden, and in a dozen eighteenth- 
century campaigns, but in time their Scottish connexion grew 
faint, and for twenty years before 1805 they were the Sussex 
Regiment. In that year their historic name was restored, 
and to-day they worthily represent the fighting quality of 
the Scottish Borders, since their recruiting area extends from 
Berwick westward to Galloway, where the Royal Scots Fusiliers 
take up the tale. They are especially the Edinburgh Regiment, 
for they carry the arms of the capital city, and their drums can 
beat in Edinburgh streets without the magistrates’ permission. 
‘The regiment is distinctly but unaggressively Scottish,” 
says Captain Gillon. 

In the Great War it had seven battalions in the field. 
Captain Gillon follows what is perhaps the best plan in expound- 
ing the record, telling each battalion’s tale separately to its 
conclusion, but doing so with a minimum of repetition. Of 
the great campaigning areas only Salonika and Mesopotamia 
are not represented. The best chapters naturally deal with 
the First Battalion, which was in the Twenty-ninth Division, 
and shared in all the vicissitudes of that heroic unit, whose 
doings Captain Gillon has elsewhere chronicled. It was at 
the Gallipoli landing, and in all the Gallipoli fighting; it 
suffered heavily on the disastrous first day of the Somme; it 
was at Arras in the Monchy section ; it was in some of the worst 
parts of First Ypres, where two of its N.C.O.’s, Skinner and 
Grimbaldeston, won what must have been among the most 
gallant V.C.’s of the War ; and it took the shock of the German 
counter-attack at Cambrai on St. Andrew’s Day. 

Captain Gillon has dealt carefully and judicially with the 
much debated question of the evacuation of Y Beach, and 
gives reasons for questioning the view given in the Official 
History. Y Beach was undoubtedly the key of the situation, 
but I have always felt that it was impossible to know this 
at the time, and that Colonel Matthews’ withdrawal was inevit- 
able in the absence of support and direction from his superiors. 

As for the other battalions, the Second went through the 
War with the Thirteenth Brigade, and at Namur in December 
1918, trooped its colours with those of the First Bedfords, to 
commemorate the partnership of Leven’s and the Sixteenth 
Foot in the siege of that fortress two centuries before. The 
Territorial battalions, the Fourth and Fifth, were in the worst 
of the Gallipoli fighting, and in the Palestine campaign. Of 
the New Army battalions, the Sixth was in the Ninth Division 
at Loos and the Somme and Arras and Third Ypres, and 
shared in the glory of that Division’s defence as the link 
between Generals Gough and Byng in the German advance 
of March, 1918, and in the later stand on the Lys; the 
Seventh and Eighth battalions, afterwards merged in one, 
followed the brilliant fortunes of the Fifteenth Division from 
Loos to victory. 


By Captain Stair Gillon, 


Captain Gillon has produced a model regimental history. 
From official and private diaries he has provided the details 
necessary to give colour and drama to a great story, but in 
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JUST OUT 
E.N. DA C. ANDRADE 


THE 
MECHANISM 
OF NATURE 


A masterly presentation of the leading facts and 
theories of physical science by the Quain 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. 
Written for the layman in that lucid and attractive 
style for which Professor Andrade is so well known. 


“ Restricted in bulk, but almost perfect in achieve- 
ment ... it can be read by the intelligent man who 
has hitherto never thought about these things.” 
WEEK-END REVIEW 6s. net 














PUBLIC COMPANIES 
AND THE INVESTOR 


A. E. CUTFORTH, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


An investor’s guide to company finance. 
“ An indispensable work.”—MORNING POST. 
“ Mr. Cutforth brings to his work the breadth of 
knowledge and the skill of the chartered 
accountant ... Most lucid .. . It is extraordinary 
how interesting the subject of company finance 
and practice has been made.”’—OBSERVER. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


DR. WOLFGANG KOHLER 
Author of “ The Mentality of Apes.” 
In this stimulating and provocative book the 
Gestalt theory of psychological thought is set 
forth in English for the first time by one of its 
chief originators. 15s. net 



























THE LIFE OF OUR LORD: In the Very 
Words of the Scriptures. Compiled from the 
Gospels of the four Evangelists, by REGINALD 
G. PONSONBY. 35. 6d. net 
“Many people find it hard to make their own 
harmony of the evangelists. Here it is quite per- 
fectly done. If this littie book gets the sale it 
deserves, and if those who buy it use it as it should 
be used, it may make for a revival of religion more 
real and vital than any to be looked for from 
elaborately organised movements.” | MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 


INDIA UNDER WELLESLEY, by P. E. 
ROBERTS. “ A most fascinating study of Lord 
Wellesley’s character and work in India.”—sUNDAY 
times ‘“* Wellesley himself, as well as the Welling- 
ton of those days, has been restored vividly to our 
imaginations in Mr. Roberts’ scholarly and well- 
written book.” —YORKSHIRE POST 15s. net 


AFGHANISTAN: From Darius to 
Amanullah, by LT.-GEN. SIR GEORGE 
MACMUNN. “ It was high time that a compre- 
hensive book on Afghanistan appeared, and Sir 
George MacMunn was the very man to write it.”"— 
SPECTATOR. Illustrated. 21s. net 
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drinking of foreign 
table ‘waters a 
snobbish vogue ? 


MALvERN WaTER—the British Table 
Water—is recognised as the purest and 
most beneficial natural spring water known. 


Sir HENRY THOMPSON, the eminent surgeon, 
in his treatise on “Food and Feeding,” said: 
“ For those who can afford to buy bottled waters, no 
purer exists in any natural source than that of our own 
MALVERN SPRINGS. Certainly it is wholly unneces- 
sary to import waters for the use of the table from 
foreign sources. No foreign waters of any kind whatso- 
ever are so pure or so cheap.” 


VERN 
WATER 


Obtainable at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 
Write for the book of the 
Malvern Springs 
Head Office: 

1, Connaught Place, W.2. 
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‘It is an intensely alive story,* 
every page is vividly written, each 
character an individual creation. 
It is stripped of all unnecessary 
trimmings and moves with a vital 
spring of energy from cover to 
cover... 


Mr. Hergesheimer’s heroine, Nina, 
is forty ; her children are grown 
up ; her husband is palpably more 
interested in another woman than 
herself, and she feels stirring in 
her a return of youth for which 
she has no legitimate outlet. It is 
her new Paris frock which is held 
to be responsible... 


He has drawn his woman with 


such subtle understanding, so inti- 
mate a knowledge, so ruthlessly. .!”’ 


London Mercury 


“Tue Party Dress by Joseph Hergesheimer 
now in its third impression published by 
Knopf at 7s. €d. 























Just Published 


ARNOLD 
BENNETT'S 


Journal 1929 


A striking record of the 
impressions and 
opinions during a busy 
year of one of the most 
brilliant authors and 
keenest thinkers of the 
day, full of refreshingly 
original comments on 
people, places, plays 
and books. It is a 
masterly picture of the 
life of to-day, 7/6 nei. 
The Signed Edition of 
75 copies at £2 10s. 
has been oversub- 
scribed by the 
booksellers. 
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This companion 


and many other 


2 vols. 





work to 
sritish Philosophy” contains contributions 
by W. M. Urban, George Santayana, John 
Dewy, W. Pepperel Montague, G. H. Palmer 
distinguished American 
writers. 


16s. each. 
GEORGE ALLEN 
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THE SEX FACTOR IN 
MARRIAGE 


By HELENA WRIGHT, M.B., B.S. 


From the Introduction by the Rev. A. H. Gray, D.D.: 
“This book contains very detailed information about 
the ways in which the physical intimacies of married 
life may be happily and successfully managed. It 
is addressed to those about to be married, in the hope 
that it may save them from mistakes and sufferings 
which have darkened married life for thousands of 
couples. Its sole purpose is to increase health and 
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his spirited narrative he never loses a just perspective. The 
writing is at once vivid and scholarly. A word of praise is 
due to the production of the book, and especially to the maps, 
which most adequately illuminate the text. 

Joun Bucian. 


Resurgent Spain 
Spain. ud S. de Madariaga. Modern World Series. (Benn. 
2ls. 


In everything that he writes the author of Englishmen : French- 
men: Spaniards has a message of peculiar importance for our 
judgment of the world to-day. His study of Spain, besides 
being first-class craftsmanship within the bounds of the 
Modern World series, is immensely suggestive. Who else 
would have so blended patriotism with irony as to point the 
moral that the opposition at Geneva to Spain’s claim to a 
permanent seat on the Council of the League reflected the 
world’s idea of a Great Power as purely materialistic— 
economic and military? Surely, he argues, Spain, ‘ the 
empire-builder retired from business,’ has the experience no 
less than a tradition of universality and universal interests 
which make her eminently suitable for the task of honest 
broker—** or are petrol and coal to count more than language 
and civilization ?’’ It is special pleading, if you like. But 
on the answer to this question depends the future of Spain, 
still more the future of the whole Western world. 

In the shift of values from religion to politics, from the 
State Church to the State-business firm, the Spanish salt 
has lost its savour. Not yet has the problem of building up 
a State in harmony with the national character found a solu- 
tion. Yet behind and beyond the tumbledown political 
facade there is a solid structure of character, of spiritual 
vitality which no amount of disintegration or turbulence has 
ever destroyed. Professor Madariaga is at his best in be- 
labouring the supercilious who talk of Spain as a “* backward 
country.”’ Those of us who know Spain will rejoice with him 
in the spontaneous humanism of the Spanish character. The 
things of the spirit are not to be measured by the test of 
literacy, least of all in a country where “ illiterates speak like 
Seneca, sing like Blake, and behave like Louis XIV”! 

Here for the first time we have an adequate tribute to the 
efforts of the pioneers of real education in Spain, Don Fran- 
cisco Giner de los Rios and his successors working through the 
Committee for the Development of Studies, who have rescued 
Spanish culture from the barren pastures of clericalism and 
that Liberalism which was never more than a mediocre trans- 
lation of French radicalism. That a spiritual renascence is in 
being to-day is not to be denied. Is it not exemplified in the 
author of this book ? Part II, besides an analysis of the way 
in which the new leaven is working in the universities, gives 
honourable mention to the educational effect of a number of 
unusually live and literary newspapers. It helps us to ‘‘ place” 
Joaquin Costa, Angel Ganivet, and their descendants, Miguel 
de Unamuno and José Ortega y Gasset, essentially the prophets 
of the new age. Nor has economic development lagged 
behind in this national resurgence. Before the War, and 
during the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera, material 
progress has made such strides as Spain had not known since 
the reign of Charles III. Professor Madariaga looks upon 
this as one of the effects of the closed imperial cycle, ‘* the 
pruning of the old Iberian oak.’”? He may very well be right. 

In the first part there is a masterly analysis of the Spanish 
Empire, founded on the basis of religious unity as was the 
State at home under the “* Pharaohs ” of the Austrian dynasty. 
We should remember that neither Ferdinand and Isabella nor 
their successors sought to fuse the political and social institu- 
tions of the separate realms. Even after the Catalan rebellion 
(1840-52) the King did not abolish the fueros (local charters) ; 
he confirmed them. The process of assimilation—inorganic 
and therefore ineffective—began in the eighteenth century 
when a French dynasty, French habits of thought and French 
institutions took the place of those which, however obsolete 
on the surface, drew vitality from the national genius. Only 
by constantly bearing in mind this incubus of the French 
influence can we understand the unreality of the political 
conflicts of the last hundred years—and incidentally 


‘Catalanism. 


How the Spanish people is struggling towards a native 


political philosophy is the subject of Part IIT. Although he 
is convinced that the Parliamentary régime was abolished just 
when it was making good, Professor Madariaga is very fair to 
General Primo de Rivera. He thinks that King Alfonso 
has himself and no one else to blame for the present deadlock. 
He has “ removed the very foundations of the Restoration,” 
while the Army and the Church, whose function it is to protect 
the growth of those institutions sorely needed for the collective 
life of this individualist nation, have neglected or tragically 
inverted their own duties and aims. 


Ficti 
iction 

Beginnings 
A Time to Kill. By Alec Brown. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Guerra. By Alfred Neumann. (Knopf. 8s. 6d.) 
Anna Perenna. By Alan Sims. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
A NOVELIST may be forgiven for beginning badly; he has 
plenty of time and space for covering up his straying tracks. 
But when in the well-drilled form of the short story or even 
the long short stery he makes a false start, his crime is as 
fatal as that of the “ guardsman who dropped it.” Mr. Alec 
Brown is, in my opinion, guilty in the first of the two otherwise 
magnificent long short stories which comprise his book. 
One knows so well that young lawyer Garner, who, exasperated 
by seven years of happy marriage, feels that the very endear- 
ments of his wife, the small submissive compromises which 
have preserved the external harmony of the relationship, 
are the husks of formula which conceal spiritual hollowness. 
One understands how every simple event, the idle comment of 
a friend on politics or any remotely removed subject, appetizes 
and feeds the gnawings of frustration; and when Garner 
pushes his wife into a Devonshire river and lets her drown, 
again one understands the impulse. Fortunately, this common 
impulse to kill is net translated into action by any but the 
exceptional man or woman; and what Mr. Brown does not 
show us is that Garner has the seeds of the exceptional in hin. 
The opening scene, which shows him experiencing the impulse 
for the first time, seems several notes too high, as scenes placed, 
without preparation, in a moment of crisis, are apt to be. 
One cannot get away from the suspicion throughout the story 
that Garner is not a murderer, but a potential murderer, 
an intellectual problem which has not grown out of the 
common sap of life. Would not, for instance, his fear of 
discovery have been with him all his life? The murder is 
never discovered. Garner is shown battling with memory 
and conscience, searching for an attitude which will annul 
the past and not prevent him from attaining an unshadowed 
happiness with another woman. The tragedy is that his 
very success in achieving the first requirement of such an 
attitude destroys the possibility of the second; and is the 
cause once more of the spiritual though not external failure 
of his second marriage. Mr. Brown’s story is written with 
-an impassioned lucidity that rarely if ever is clouded with the 
fire and smoke of hysteria. His sobriety, his subtlety, his 
objective presentation of every phase of Garner's struggle, 
his economy and self-control in style and emotion, make 
A Time to Kill a very remarkable study. In the second 
story, ** The Bandit,’ we have an account of a Balkan outlaw’s 
flight from the police, his passion for the daughter of the 
man who harbours him, and his final betrayal and death. 
The tale has a terrific pace, is beautifully designed and 
magnificently written. One is perhaps doubtful of the heroic 
stature of the outlaw himself in the scenes of trial and execu- 
tion, but Mr. Brown is not interested only in crude action. 
He is fascinated by the psychological ripples caused by it. 
One is enchanted to find, what is so rare among the modern 
‘* animal violence school,” a writer with a mind. 

In Guerra the difficulty of beginning is varied and tortured 
by the fact that the book is a sequel. Like the great Radical 
revolution and the campaign for a United Italy which it 
describes, the book seems to wander from delay to delay. 
One clutches desperately at every clue that will recall ‘to 
memory the nature of the revolutionary leader’s love for the 
humble Maria Pia and the course of Maria Corleone’s love 
for him. Yet, while one is grasping at these shadows—and 
none of the women who play eventually a dramatic part in 
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the political story are more than homeless ghosts in this 
sequel—the character of the maturing rebel leader is most 
skilfully built up. The man who was thought a traitor to the 
cause rises to the maturity and humanity of statesmanship. 
He is Herr Neumann’s triumph in a book of shades ; a book 
whose dialogue, narrative and intrigue are at first fascinating 
in their obliquity but are finally not a little elusive and 
monotonous. 

Anna Perenna begins as a cruel farcical satire on Republican 
England of a hundred years hence, when the Billion-Sale Press 
are the virtual rulers of the country. They old a competition 
for the election of a king and, among other “ stunts,” buy 
up the British Empire and sell it at an immense profit to the 
United States. The story then hops in and out of uncomfortable 
fantasy and dodges from episodes of great poetical beauty 
into commonplace facetiousness. The thread on which this 
hotch-potch narrative depends is the dilemma of Anna 
Perenna, the king’s daughter, who is doomed to die within 
an hour of being loved. Over and over again Mr. Sims sacrifices 
a talent for writing excellent English, and a fervid if limited 
imagination, to mere inventive irresponsibility. There is much 
to enjoy in his book, but how horribly his rudderless boat bumps 
about ! V. S. PRITCHETT. 


CINDERELLA’S COUNTRY HOUSE. By Mrs. G. P. 
Lea. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Judith, the heroine of Mrs. Lea’s book, 
is rather an exasperating person. While her father lives she 
is bullied by him, and after his death she is tyrannized over by 
her half-brothers and sisters, who think that the country 
house, which has been left to her, should be used by them as 
a residential hotel. Judith, who has not been left sufficient 
money to keep up the property, acquiesces to this, as she does 
to everything else. Her house becomes a dumping ground for 
her young relations, who are sent there to recover from chicken- 
pox, love affairs and other youthful diseases. Mrs. Lea 
describes these visits and their various effects on Judith with a 
eertain amount of humour. The chief merit of the book is its 
consistency, for Juliet remains to the end ‘one of those 
women who are happier when they don’t have to think for 
themselves—who really and honestly find subjection less 
trouble.” Those in search of an hour's light entertainment 
may find it in this book, if they are content to believe in a 
heroine who will live under the rule of anybody’s thumb. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. By Ivy Low. (Heinemann. 
%s. 6d.)—A detective story about present-day Russia is 
something out of the ordinary. Ivy Low, who in her private 
life is the wife of Litvinoff, the Foreign Secretary of the 
U.S.S.R., has succeeded not only in providing us with an 
exciting story, but she has also very deftly drawn some 
striking and significant sketches of life in Moscow to-day. 
Her description of the ice floating down the Moscow river 
after the spring thaw, of the life of the vagabond children 
with their peculiar loyalties and courage, of the Kremlin 
like some ‘* fairy palace, not intended for the habitation of 
man... regally quiescent,” are beautifully and truthfully 
written. The plot is original and the manner in which 
it is unravelled is unusual: not one of the detectives on 
the case is exceptionally brilliant, but each is quite a 
pleasant human being. Dolidzey, the ballet dancer, around 
whom the story centres, is a delightful creature, full of 
joie de vivre and creative energy. We thoroughly recommend 
His Master’s Voice for week-end reading or to take away on 
a holiday. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Mary E. E. Kirwan, 4 
Rotherfield Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea, for the following :— 


Questions on Queens 


1. Who was the Queen of the East ? 

2, Who was the Queen of the South ? 

3. Who was called the ‘‘ White Queen ”’ ? 

4. Who was called the “ Queen of Hearts” ? 

5. Which queen was called “‘ Brandy Nan” ? 

6. Who was a patron saint of queens (herself a queen) ? 

7. Which beautiful queen caused a ten-years’ siege ? 

8. Which queen ‘‘ rushed to battle, fought and died” ? 

9. Which queen was called the * She Wolf of France ”’ ? 

10. Which beautiful queen of ancient days has lately regained 
notoriety ? 

11. Which queen was called the “‘ Queen of Queens ”’ by her lover ? 

12. Which queen’s name has always been a derogatory term for 
women ? 

13. Which queen by her influence was the means of spreading 
Christisz:ity in Britain ? 


Answers will be found on page 991. 
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Some Books of the Week 


A FRENCH essayist in the tradition of Montaigne and Pascal 
this phenomenon in itself is a potent source of attraction 
But Alain (whose real name is Chartier) is important, not 
merely as an essayist, but as epitomizing the revolt against 
war, which is perhaps the most considerable portent of oy 
times. A pacifist who yet served throughout the War, g 
Radical who points the way beyond a feckless Socialism’ to 
that humanisin which is the sure and sovereign remedy of oy 
present ills, a teacher of philosophy in a Paris lycée who refuses 
preferment, Alain has already had an unfathomable influence 
on the younger generation of Frenchmen ; an influence which 
is completely screened by the wall set up by official French 
policy and the Paris Press, but which has now at last been 
_pierced by M. Léon Blum and his followers of the Socialist 
‘Party. In Mars: The Truth About War, translated by Doris 
Mudie and Elizabeth Hill (Cape. 7s. 6d.) Alain has gone to the 
heart of ** this war business.”” He shows that ‘ courage is the 
real cause of wars,” not interests but passions, which arise 
from the region of the heart, of which Plato wrote. His con. 
clusion is that the fault lies in ourselves, especially in the weak 
fatalism that prates of the inevitability of war. And since 
opinion alone can stop war—here Alain links up with the 
Anglo-American view of the making of peaez—the first need js 
eternal vigilance, for ‘** the Powers left to themselves would 
always pursue a policy of armed peace ” :— 

“If the mass of citizens does not exercise a continual pressure, 
unswervingly directed against all preparations for war and against 
the very idea of war,-war will come about of itself.” 

The translation is hardly adequate, but the task must indeed 
have been of great difficulty. There is an Introduction by 
André Maurois and a Foreword by Denis Saurat. We advise 
everyone to read Mars ou la guerre jugée. 

* * * * 

With India so much in the foreground of affairs to-day, 
The Political Philosophy of Rabindranath, by Mr. Sochin Sen 
(Asker and Co., Calcutta, Rs. 2.8), might profitably be 
studied, for the poet laureate of Bengal is frank in his avowal 
of the faults of his countrymen, and equally explicit in his 
detestation of British rule in India. Such plain speaking 
all round might serve to clear the air, if it were really to the 
point, but we fear that in this instance the British reader 
will not really gather what the poet’s ideals are. This, 
however, is not a criticism of Dr. Tagore, but rather a statement 
of the inevitable divergency between Eastern and Western 
outlook. Many interpreters have tried and will try again 
to explain the difficulties, and books such as this, sympatheti- 
cally read, will do their share in showing where the races 
can help each other and where they must agree to differ. 
But we wish there had been fewer misprints ; it is only human 
to be irritated by such things and to feel that a people that 
cannot trouble about punctuation are likely to stumble in 
other ways. But that, again, is certainly not Dr. Tagore’s 
fault. 

* * * * 

In the new addition to the To-day and To-morrow Series, 
Eleutheros, or the Future of the Public Schools (Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d.), Mr. J. F’. Roxburgh does not carry the discussion very 
much further. He makes the familiar assumption that the 
character training given by the public schools is all that can 
be desired, and that the only possible line of attack is on the 
intellectual side. Against this attack he puts forward very 
convincing arguments, though even here we think he is by no 
means conclusive. It is evident, however, from much recent 
correspondence, including that which has appeared in the 
Spectator, that this first assumption is by no means unchal- 
lenged. Mr. Roxburgh describes the education given et a 
public school as an attempt at the education of a free man, 
Eleutheros, placing its emphasis far more on what is noble 
than on what is useful. It is precisely on this account that the 
public schools are now being challenged, and there is still 
the need for some champion who will defend the schools 
against their true critics. This book merely evades the issue. 

* * * * 

The great Scipio vho conquered Hannibal had long awaited 
an English biographer until Captain Liddell Hart, two or 
three years ago, eulogized him in the brilliant study entitled 
A Greater than Napoleon. ‘There now appears an elaborate 
monograph by Mr. H. H. Scullard on Scipio Africanus in the 
Second Punic War (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.), 
which discusses the available evidence and the opposing 
views of various Continental scholars on Scipio’s campaigns in 
Spain and North Africa. It is a good piece of historical 
research, which gained the Thirlwall prize last year. The 
author, in a concluding estimate of Scipio, seems to agree with 
Captain Liddell Hart in ranking him very high indeed. He 
institutes an interesting comparison between Scipio and the 
late Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who was ‘* outwardly superior” 
but in truth very emotional and sensitive. ‘* Both spent the 
last years of their lives in the bitterness of a virtual exile,” 
but did- not complain. 
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INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 


THE UNITED 


KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of 
Compound Fonus. 





The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 


per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The Right Hon. IWalter Runciman. 


£18,000,000 


Chairman: 


FUNDS EXCEED - 















B" you can’t tell from appear- 
ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid ” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. You may not be able 
to make that test but you can 
make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Ten thousand doctors recom- 
mend Genasprin because they 





KThe world-famous 
medical jor urnal, The 
Lancet,says:"" Wefound 
neither free salicylic nor 
acetic acid in this pre- I 2 

baration (Genasprin) . have proved its purity and power 

men of arly pare spec to banish pain safely. Follow their 


acid. advice and ask the chemist for 


GENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENATOSAN LTD. Bottle of 35 Tablets 2[s 
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Please send me, post free and without any obligation 


1° Full information about the 1930 Household 
Kelvinator. 
” Details of running costs and of your Deferred 


Payments Plan. 
The name of my nearest Authorized Depot. 
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258 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1.) 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 

readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. 

They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 

described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of 

the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should 

be addressed to the Travel Manager, The SpEcTATOR, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.] 


Indian Contrasts: 
Peshawar and Ajanta 


Sir Jonn Marsuatt has stated that in his opinion the noblest 
memorials of ancient India are the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the Kailasu Temple at Ellora, the 
frescoed cave-temples at Ajanta, and the stapas at Sanchi. 

It would be almost an impertinence to say that one agreed 
with such a high authority. Of course, I agree ; but I would 
add a proviso that all except the Taj Mahal are difficult of 
access, and that, moreover, the Black Pagoda with its 
orgiastic sculptures, will come as something of a shock to the 
Western traveller who has made the difficult pilgrimage from 
Puri. To understand Hindu India we must see with some- 
thing more than the eyes of the flesh: her real life burns in 
the dim world of the Unconscious, 

In the stone cinemas of other ages (for what are the reliefs 
at Sanchi, Konarak, Ellora, or on the Nepalese Temple at 
Benares, but moving pictures of renunciations and exaltations 
too godlike to be expressed in the frames of known time and 
space ?) we may read many a lesson which India, with her 
central peace, has to give to our arrogant, materialistic 
civilization. Nocountry has had more experience and seen the 
rise and fall of more civilizations than India. In the light of her 
history he who runs may read many of the portents of the 

. future. 

Nor is it only the past which lives in this old sub-continent. 
By one of those sudden transitions always possible in India 
we may reach in a couple of days the bleak uplands of the 
North-West Frontier, and find hawk-eyed, hefty warriors 
(one of their tribes claims to be the Arackzai, the lost people 
of Israel) who are the Scots of Asia, and destined, as the 
Northerners were in the United Kingdom, to take a great 
share in the financial and industrial awakening of new India. 

Nowadays it is a comfortable and inexpensive journey to 
Peshawar. First-class railway travel in India is about equiva- 
lent in cost to third class in England (from Bombay to 
Peshawar, £9 15s.) and in comfort to the best European de luxe 
trains, except, of course, that the climate is not under control. 
Nor is the sea journey a daunting experience. The P. & O. 
have a winter-rate return, first class, at 105 guineas, and other 
lines are cheaper. 

When he arrives at Bombay, the traveller will find the 
India he expects: a torrid land filled with mild, semi-naked 
people, but as his train ascends the Western Ghats and 
continues onwards for the three days’ journey North, the 
people grow larger and the country sterner. In Peshawar 
he will see men as tall and sometimes as fair as himself. Here, 
also, he will see the bazaar where all Central Asia meets ; 
and will travel up to Landi Kotal (if it happens to be a caravan 
day he will see the age-old migration of the Powindahs from 
Kabul and Samarkand to the fertile plains of the Indus), and 
will drive through the rugged gorges by which Alexander 
of Macedon came, and the Scythians, and Mahmud of Ghazi, 
who broke open the belly of the Somnath idol and found it 
full of rubies ; and sce the rifle factory in the Kohat Pass. 

And then from such spectacles as these he may return 
to that other and equally real India of a thousand years 
ago, where the sculptors and painters of Ajanta left ‘their 
ortrayal of a civilization that rivals that of the High 
Renaissance in Italy, and preceded it by four centuries. 

It is worth all the long journey from London to stand 
before. this marvellous shrine in the heart of the Indian 
jungle. The best way to reach it is from Julgaon (near 
Bombay) by a motor road thirty-seven miles in length ; but 
there are other routes, including the chastening but revealing 
experience of a drive in a bullock-cart from Pahur. 

Once in Ajanta, material difficulties are forgotten. You 
are in another world, not less real than that of the virile 
Highlanders of the North West Frontier Province, but entirely 
difierent. 

But I will not describe Ajanta: it is too well-known, or 
should be. 

As a contrast to these scenes of the artistic and martial 
races of India, I would recommend the natural beauty. of 
Cashmere. At this moment the great nenuphars must be 
lying open cn the Dal Lake: in a few weeks it will be too 
hot for houseboats, and you wil! leave the waters of Srinagar 
for the uplands of Gul Marg, but as I write, with the moon 
at its full, I conjure up a vision of the snows and waters of 
Cashmere unsurpassed in loveliness on earth. F. Y.-B. 


_— 


Finance—Public & Private 
Talks With Investors—II 


A pornt on which the investor requires to have a perfectly 
clear understanding with himself is whether he or she 
is really seeking an investment or a semi-speculatiye 
transaction. Or, to put the point in another way 
whether the search is for a steady reliable income or 
for high interest, or, perchance, for appreciation jn 
capital value. There is no stigma whatever attaching 
to the more speculative class of investment, but it js 
very necessary that the individual should clearly recognize 
for himself or herself the precise object of the purchase, 


INCOME AND PRICE FLUCTUATIONS. 

Let us consider first the question of the genuine investor, 
or one that is simply seeking security of income and js 
indifferent to mere market fluctuations. And by indiffer. 
ence to market fluctuations, I am referring, of course, 
to what may be called normal fluctuations, because, as 
I showed in my last article, it can scarcely be a matter 
of indifference to the investor in Consols that the stock 
should have fallen over 50 per cent. in thirty years. It 
is true, of course, that in the interval there has been a 
great War, so that all investment securities have fallen 
heavily owing to the altered value of money, but the 
point to be born in mind is that those who purchased 
thirty years ago were really buying at an inflated price, 
and although income has been secure, the depreciation 
in capital value has been really serious. It follows, 
therefore, that there are periods when investors have to 
act cautiously even with regard to purchasing gilt-edged 
securities themselves and the old saying that gold can 
be bought too dearly can apply to investment securities, 


P PresENT Day ConDITIONS. 

Those abnormal periods of famine prices for high-class 
investment stocks are, however, of rare occurrence 
and I have only mentioned them to serve as exemplifying 
the truth that some consideration should be given by 
the investor to the question of stability of price as well 
as to security of income. To apply the principle in 
practical fashion to present day conditions, I should 
say that anyone purchasing Government sccurities 
or trustee stocks generally might consider that he was 
purchasing under fairly stable conditions. In_ other 


‘words, the chances favour fluctuations in prices being 


comparatively moderate either way. I am, of course, 
leaving out the possibility of wholly abnormal occurrences 
such as another European conflagration, or Socialistic 
confiscation on wholesale lines. Quite frankly, however, 
I do not consider that until the fear of semi-Socalistic 
confiscation has been removed, and until the world’s 
capital demands have been more fully supplied, that 
the investor can reasonably expect any great appreciation 
in market values of trustee securities, and it is, therefore, 
to income that consideration must be paid. If a high 
yield is not absolutely essential, then, of course, the 
investor will do well to mix long-dated Government 
securities, giving a return of, say, 4§ per cent., with other 
trustee stocks, such as Home Corporations giving 4 
yield of round about 5 per cent., making up an average 
of just under 5 per cent. 


AVERAGE 5} PER CENT. YIELDS. 

If a slightly higher yield is required, then the investor 
will do.well to mix with securities of this class Debenture 
Stocks of English railways, some of which give a fairly 
high yield, and also some of the better class of foreign 
loans such as Japanese, German 7 per cents., and so on. 
In fact, it should not be difficult at the present time, with 
a judicious selection and mixing, to get an average yield 
of 5} to 5} per cent. consistent with safety of security. 
In the case of foreign loans, it would probably be well to 
select those with fixed dates of redemption. 


DEFERRED INTEREST YIELDS. 
There is also another class of investment which, with 


the present high Income Tax and high Death Duties, 
may be said to appeal to the more prosperous investor 


(Continued on page 990.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 





RECORD PROFITS 





NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS’ SUCCESSES 





SIR GEORGE SUTTON ON NET SALES 





Tar twenty-fifth Annual Ordinary General Mceting of the Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Ltd. (proprietors of the Daily Mail, the London 
Evening News, and the Sunday Dispatch), was held in the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, on June 11. 

Sir George A. Sutton, Bt., Managing Director, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. P. Hobbs, F.C.1.S.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Annual Report 
and Balance Sheet, said : 

With your consent I will follow the usual practice and take 
the balance sheet and report as read. 

Tne total profits of the company for the year to March last 
after making ample provision for depreciation of plant and 
machinery, buildings, &c., amounted to £1,245,322 17s. 2d., 
approximately £40,000 in excess of the year 1929. Having regard 
to the adverse trading conditions which have existed during this 
year, the increasing unemploym>nt, and the general trade depres- 
sion, the Directors consider the result of the year’s trading extremely 
gratifying. 

Dividends on all classes of the company’s shares have been 
paid at the same rates as the previous year, namely, 5 per cent. 
on the preference, 7 per cent. on the ordinary, and 10 per cent. 
per quarter on the deferred shares. It has been thought advisable 
this year to set aside the sum of £200,000 for the purpose of special 
items of publicity expenditure. 

The sum of £773,336 2s. 1d. is carried forward compared with 
£695,013 4s. 11d. last year. 

The new Companies Act requires that any amount for Goodwill 
in the books of the Company shall be given under a separate heading 
in the balance sheet, but as you are aware there is nothing in the 
accounts to show this very valuable asset. The value of the 
buildings, machinery and plant has been considerably increased 
due to extensions in both London and Manchester offices. Stocks 
of paper, &c., are larger than last year and fully safeguard the 
requirements of our newspapers. 

The investments amount to £2,867,004 and consist, apart from 
the very valuable holdings in the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company and other allied companie;, of British Government and 
American and Canadian securities of a high-class nature. 

Very considerable extensions have been made to the paper-making 
plant of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, Limited, 
in which your Company has such a valuable holding. Our paper 
requirements being fully provided for, your Directors, after careful 
consideration, decided that the mill at Greenhithe was no longer 
necessary to the Company. A very good offer in cash having been 
received for the shares held by your Company in the Empire Paper 
Mills (1922), Limited, it was accepted by your Directors and they 
agreed to accept a debenture on the assets of that Company in 
security of the balance of the loan due. 

Cash at banks on deposit and current accounts amounting to 
£703,595 is more than ample for the requirements of our business. 

You will gather from these figures that your publications have 
done exceedingly well. 


Hicrest Net SALES IN THE WORLD. 


The Daily Mail stands unrivalled with the highest net sale of 
any daily newspaper in the world. The Evening News has the 
highest net sale of any evening newspaper in the world. The 
Sunday Dispatch has maintained the progress in sales and advertising 
revenue on which I commented last year. The Over-Seas Daily 
Mail has also made further strides in its policy of linking up readers 
in all parts of the world with the Old Country. 

The Atlantic Daily Mail is still proving a boon to Atlantic 
assengers, and is now published in no fewer than twenty-two 
iners. It is a constant source of wonder to travellers in these 
vessels to find available every morning in mid-ocean an attractively 
printed journal containing a reliable wireless summary of world 
events. 

During the year the Daily Mail has again accomplished many 
journalistic feats. It is stili far ahead of all other British morning 
journals in the amount of exclusive news it contains. I will mention 
&@ very recent one—in connection with aviation. In this field the 
Daily Mail has always led. The huge prizes given in the past, 
beginning with the prize paid to M. Bleriot in 1909, the £10,000 
prize flight to Manchester in 1910, and the non-stop Atlantic flight 
in 1919, for which the paper awarded the same amount, are well 
known. Now we are proud to be associated with the remarkable 
feat of Miss Amy Johnson in flying alone to Australia. The Daily 
Mail not only secured the exclusive rights in her complete narrative, 


but, for the benefit of its readers, it has also retained Miss Johnson’s 





services on her return to England in a few weeks at a cost of £10,000. 
Daily Mail readers all over the country will then be able to see and 
hear this remarkable young woman, and she is assured of the 
magnificent reception which she deserves. 


NorTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED, 


As most of you are aware, your Company has a very large interest 
in Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd., a Company which was formed to 
create a chain of provincial newspapers in various important cen- 
tres. During the iast year, two of these evening papers have been 
produced and have met with truly remarkable success. 

The Newcastle Evening World, within a few weeks of its inception, 
achieved the largest net sale of any evening paper published in the 
North East, and to-day it still retains that proud position of supre- 
macy. Its last certified net sales figures were 172,349 copies per 
day. 

The Bristol Evening Werld has been just as great a success, and, 
allowing for the less densely populated area in which it circulates, its 
latest certified net sales figure of 110,605 copies per day is just as 
remarkable as that of the Newcastle Evening World. 

The success of these first two ventures is proof of the need of 
better evening papers in the provinces, and is an incentive to push 
ahead with the extended programme which has been anneunced in 
the columns of the Daily Mail. The third Evening World will be 
launched in Cardiff on October 1, and, according to programme, it 
will be followed at short intervals by further Hvening Worlds in 
Hull, Birmingham, Preston, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Middlesbrough, 
and Leeds. Ample financial resources are at the disposal of North- 
cliffe Newspapers, Ltd., and, in this respect, the new Company 
enjoys an overwhelming advantage. The normal experience in tho 
past has been that it takes four or five years before a new paper can 
be placed upon a profit-earning basis ; but the rapid success of the 
Evening Worlds in Newcastle and Bristol seems to indicate that we 
shall not have so long to wait before your Company derives sub- 
stantial financial benefits from its interest in Northcliffe Newspapers, 
Ltd. Meanwhile, the new papers are proving invaluable as adver- 
tising media for your publications, and we feel that, as they increase 
in number and strength, they will form an unrivalled assct to this 
business. 


ADVERTISERS AND NET SALES. 


While on the question of advertising, I would emphasise that 
advertisers and advertising agents should exercise the greatest care 
in the placing of announcements in the provincial press. This is 
particularly important during the present difficult time in industry 
and finance. Many provincial newspapers have, in the past, 
obtained quite a considerable advertising revenue owing to mis- 
conceptions as to their sales and their influence. From investiga- 
tions recently made, it is perfectly clear that there are only two or 
three morning papers in the provinces with any considerable sales 
left. The sales of the remainder are, for the most part, microscopic, 
and do not justify anything like the advertising rates which are 
asked. The same is true 0. quite a number of evening papers. 
Advertisers would be well advised to confine their announcements only 
to newspapers which publish at regular intervals their certified net 
sales. ‘The morning newspaper field is most efficiently covered 
by the great National morning papers like the Daily Mail and Daily 
Mirror, the supreme picture paper, which give much better results for 
each pound spent than any of these rapidly declining provincial 
morning papers. Provincial evening papers which give certified 
net sales—like the Newcastle and Bristol Evening Worlds—offer 
another excellent field for the National advertiser who wants full 
value for his money. 

It is important to note that these new evening papers have not 
only the largest, but also the best quality sale in Newcastle and 
Bristol. Amongst the best class houses in these areas there is 
hardly one in which the Evening World is not the favourite paper. 
The reason is obvious for these new Northcliffe Newspapers are 
first-rate productions, comparable to the best evening papers in 
London, and far ahead of anything hitherto available in the 
provinces. A glance at the Bristol Evening World or the Newcastle 
Evening World will convince any unbiassed person in a moment of 
the ‘‘ quality appeal” of these new papers. Certified net sales 
figures are published at frequent intervals, so that the advertiser 
is in possession of complete information. As a final point, I would 
emphasize that the only figures of this kind to which any importance 
can be attached are net sales figures certified by a first-class firm 
of chartered accountants and published in the columns of the 
paper, so that they may be subjected to careful scrutiny. Unless 


(Continued on page 990.) 
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these conditions are fulfilled, any so-called net sales certificates 
which may be quoted will be found to be misleading and valueless. 
IprAt Home ExXuisition REcorpD. 

Further success has attended the activities of the Exhibition 
Department. 

The Daily Mail Schoolboys’ Exhibition, held at the Horticultural 
Halls in January last, broke fresh ground and attracted an attend- 
ance of over 80,000 visitors. This exhibition will be considerably 
developed when held at Olympia in January of next year. 

The Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition broke all previous records 
for attendance. During the twenty-two days’ run of the Exhibition 
no fewer than 617,038 visitors paid for admission. 

For both the Schoolboys’ Exhibition and the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion of next year many applications for exhibition space have 
already been received, and plans and features are now in preparation 
which are calculated to make them even more attractive than their 
highly successful predecessors. 

GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIA. 

Let me now refer to the advertisement side of the business. It 
is a remarkable reflection of the increasing strength of your news- 
papers that. revenue from trade publicity constitutes a record 
figure. The reason is plain. It must surely be that enterprising 
manufacturers find through their advertisements in the Daily Mail, 
the Evening News and the Sunday Dispatch that they can to a 
great extent counteract the effects of the general depression in 
trade. 

The year under review has kcen an abnormal one in the City, 
involving a serious curtailment of prospectus advertising. Conse- 
quently a similar increase in financial advertising cannot this year 
be reported. 

Nevertheless, it is gratifying to note that your newspapers carried 
a very large share of financial publicity in comparison with similar 
journals. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark that the Daily Mail 
maintains its position as the greatest national advertising medium 
in Great Britain. 

In advertising circles its pulling power is regarded as the vital 
factor in business development, not only in selling to the public, 
but also in building up distributicn among retailers. In all parts 
of the country advertisers continue to report excellent results 
obtained through the Daily Mail. 

Here [ have in mind not only the manufacturers, commercial 
institutions, and the big stores, but, in addition, traders’ organiza- 
tions. I may instance the ‘‘ Eat More Fish’? Campaign which 
in one year developed £1,000,000 of new business, due in no small 
measure to advertising in your newspapers. 





Tse Famous Front Pace. 

More than 90 per cent. of those advertisers who last year used 
that greatest marketing space in British advertising, the Daily 
Mail Front Page, have already renewed their bookings for 1930. 
That speaks for itself. 

It says much for the popularity of this page with advertisers 
and the public, especially women, that the Daily Mail is now the 
only national daily newspaper with simultaneous printing in 
London and the North of England with its whole front page devoted 
to advertisers’ announcements. 

The demand for front page spaces, from the West End stores 
in particular, is such that a continuation of the front page to 
Page 3 is now a welcome feature of every Monday’s issue. 

Another important pioneer development is that for months 
now experts have been preparing an exhaustive survey of the 
British Isles as a market for all classes of goods. This is the first 
time that such a survey has been undertaken in this country by 
@ great newspaper, and it will undoubtedly prove a service of 
incalculable value to advertisers, present and prospective. The 
completed volume of nearly 300 pages of facts and figures is now 
ready for publication. 

Dominant “ Eventna News.” 

In evening journalism the Evening News becomes increasingly 
important as a great publicity medium. Advertisers are realizing 
that by reason of present economic conditions London and the 
Home Counties represent a vast, densely populated territory of 
comparative prosperity. 

The Evening News, with its world’s record evening net sale 
and great influence in home circles, is the dominant evening medium 
in the South, and as such carries a greater amount of national 
advertising, leading stores publicity, house property and enter- 
tainment announcements than any other evening newspaper in 
the country. 

In Sunday journalism the Sunday Dispatch maintains its high 
position and huge net sale and retains the confidence of advertisers 
as the great national Sunday medium. 

Increasing use of the paper is shown in higher advertisement 
revenue from trade publicity which more than balances the general 
decrease in financial advertising. 

During the past year we have had moro than ever the co-opera- 
tion of the advertising agents throughout the country, Our relations 
with them have been extremely cordial. It is believed that the 
success of the whole advertising business will be more directly 
due to them in the future than it has ever been. 

In achieving the excellent results I have had the pleasure of 
placing before you to-day, we have again had the loyal support 
of an enthusiastic staff. I would like, therefore, on your behalf, 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 988.) 
with whom a very large income is not a first consideration, 
I refer to stocks of the trustee order carrying a low nominal 
rate of interest of, say, 24 per cent., standing at a consid. 
erable discount and with a fixed date of redemption 
some fifteen or twenty years ahead. These loans, even 
allowing for the low price, will probably give an 
interest yield of only 3} to 4 per cent., but allowing 
for redemption at par at the fixed period ahead, the 
yield will probably come to nearer 5 per cent., and 
the holder of the stock has the comfortable fecling all 
the time that his security must appreciate in market 
value as the date for redemption draws near. 

SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. 

Speculative investments divide themselves into so many 
classes and degrees that it is difficult to be at all specific 
with regard to their general scope. There is the 
case where one of the principal attractions—as, for 
example, in Courtaulds and certain other Industrial 
shares—is very high dividends and occasional bonus share 
distributions. Usually shares of this type should only be 
purchased where the suggestion to purchase is known to 
come fromsome thoroughly trustworthy quarter likely to be 
informed as to the prospects of the particular industry. 
Moreover, even when such information is good and is 
found to be justified later by the high dividends paid, it is 
very necessary that the holder should form what is called 
his own sinking fund—that is to say, a certain portion of 
the dividends should not be treated as income, but as 
capital, and reinvested. In this way the speculative 
character of the investment is greatly minimized. 

Bonus SuHAre Issues. 

A further point which holders of this class of shares are 
apt to forget is that when a bonus share issue has been 
made and the capital to that extent has been increased, 
it does not follow that the income is necessarily going to 
increase proportionately. T’or example, a company which 
has been paying a 50 per cent. dividend and then by a 
bonus share issue of 100 per cent. doubles its capital, is 

(Continued on page 991.) 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 
(Continued from previous column.) 
to thank very heartily the members of all departments of the 
business in London and Manchester, and all the workers at Grand 
Falls in the employ of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 

In regard to the present year, I may say that newspaper com- 
petition is keener than ever. But this company, as you have seen, 
has large liquid resources, and it is equipped in a thoroughly 
efficient way, mechanically and otherwise. 

The capital of the company is not overborne by debentures: 
The sum required to pay prior charges amounts to only £67,000, 
so the Directors look forward to the future with complete confidence; 
even though next year the affairs of the country may give cause 
for anxiety. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors were re-elected. 

The Chairman said that Mr. W. L. McWhirter, the Managing 
Director of the Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd., had recently been 
appointed a Director and would be a great acquisition to the Board. 

Mr. Grant Hooper, in moving a vote of thanks, said, we should, 
I am sure, all like to express our thanks to the Board of Directors, 
and confirm the observations of the Chairman with reference to our 
liability to the staff. I am sure you will all agree that having regard 
to the times in which we live, and the balance sheet which has 
been placed before us, which is in every way a satisfactory one, that 
the evidence which the Chairman has given us to-day of the 
continued enterprise on the part of the Board promises us a con- 
tinuation of the prosperity in which we have been placed in 
connexion with this company. I, therefore, have great pleasure in 
moving that the best thanks of the meeting of shareholders be given 
to the Board of Directors and to the Chairman especially, and that 
we confirm our thanks also to the staff generally. Will someone 
second that, or shall we carry it with acclamation ? 

(The resolution was put to the meeting and carried with 
acclamation.) 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, on behalf of the Board I thank you 
for the kind way you have proposed this vote of thanks. I can only 
say in reply that the Directors will continue to give the same 
unremitting attention to the business during this year as they have 
done during the past year. 

The meeting then terminated, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 990.) 


pot likely to pay in the following year a dividend of 50 per 
cent. on the enlarged capital. If the distribution should 
be 25 per cent., the holder of the share will, by reason of 
the increase in his capital holding, be receiving actually 
the same income, while, if, as is quite possible, the dividend 
js only reduced from 50 to 35 per cent., then, of course, 
his income will be materially greater although the nominal 
dividend will have been reduced. It should, of course, be 
unnecessary to remind the purchaser of Industrial shares 
that it is not sufficient to note simply the dividend paid 
by the company, but he must carefully examine the price 
at which the shares stand. Thus, for example, if the com- 
pany paying a dividend of, say, 50 per cent. has its £1 
shares standing at £5, then, of course, the actual yield to 
the purchaser at that price will not be 50 per cent., but 
10 per cent. 
FoLLow1nGc Fasnion. 

It not infrequently happens that when certain classes 
of shares are popular and when, moreover, those 
“in the know” are looking for an increase in the 
dividend, the shares may command so high a premium 
as to make the yield on the dividend previously 
declared look very small. In America, indeed, the 
craze for anticipating possibilities in the way of future 
dividends is such during boom times that quite recently 
we have had shares standing at a price involving a yield 
on the previous dividend of 1 per cent. and even less. 
Needless to say, the craze or the boom has been followed 
by a severe slump, and while it does not follow that some 
years later these anticipations of wonderful things to come 
may not be realized, those who purchased on the idea that 
the harvest was to be reaped quickly have had a 
terrible experience. There is, indeed, what is known as a 
fashion craze in the investment or speculative markets, 
and however much the fairer sex may be slaves of fashion in 
dress, I suggest that for the most part they will do well 
not to follow the fashion in the investment or speculative 
markets whether it applies to artificial silk or to gramo- 

hone shares. It is as true of securities as it is of articles 
in a shop window that when the demand centres upon a 
particular object the price rises, and often rises out of 
proportion to the value of the article desired. 


NEGLECTED MARKETS. 

So far as the speculative investor is concerned, there is 
often greater advantage to be secured by turning to 
markets which may be neglected for a time owing to 
adverse circumstances than to those markets where every- 
one is rushing for immediate profits. Of course, there 
are occasions when shares stand at a low level and should 
not be bought because the chances of a recovery are too 
remote and when, indeed, perhaps the odds favour the 
company collapsing altogether, but in very many in- 
stances where purely temporary influences are responsible 
for the depreciation, the speculative investor will find it 
advantageous to turn in those directions even though 
there may have to be a waiting time before the turn 
in the tide comes. Not infrequently, although the 
dividends paid may be small during this period of de- 
pression, the low price at which the purchase is effected 
gives to the buyer quite a fair yield, and with the turn of 
the tide the double reward comes later in the shape of 
high dividends and an appreciation in price. 


New Issues. 

Another form of acquiring securities both of an invest- 
ment and speculative character is afforded by new capital 
flotations, but with regard to that particular channel of 
investment or speculation which is afforded by the pub- 
lished prospectus I shall hope to deal more fully in a third 
and final “talk” next week, ARTHUR W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNSETTLED MAREETS. 
TaHrEE main causes have been responsible for unsettled 
conditions in the Stock Markets during the last few days. 
High-class investment stocks have been adversely affected 
(Continued on page 992) 





COMPANY MEETING. 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 
LIMITED. 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


MR. COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL’S 
SPEECH. 





Aw extraordinary general meeting of shareholders of Alexanders 
Discount Company Limited was held on Wednesday last at the 
offices of the Company, 24 Lombard Street, E.C., Mr. Colin Frederick 
Campbell, the chairman of the company, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. K. Bruce) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman: I do not propose to take up your time to-day 
discussing the ordinary business of the company or the gencral 
financial situation, beyond saying that we have done reasonably 
well since we met you five months ago, and we have, therefore, no 
reason to be in any way discouraged with this year, as far as it has 
gone. 


The object of the meeting to-day is to obtain your approval to 
an increase in the authorized capital of the company from £1,500,000 
to £1,800,000, and also to calling up 225,000 ordinary shares of 
£2 each, on which £1 will be paid. 


The effect of this will be that the authorized and subscribed capital 
will both be £1,800,000, composed of £200,000 in 100,000 preference 
shares of £2 each fully paid, and £1,600,000 in 800,000 ordinary 
shares of £2 each paid up as to £1, thus making the paid-up capital 
altogether £1,000,000. 


I would also point out here that the reserved liability of £1 per 
share on the ordinary shares can only be called up in the event of 
the company being wound up. 


The price fixed by the directors is £2 15s. per share, or in other 
words a premium of 35s. per share. It would have been possible, 
in our opinion, to have made the price higher without much diffi- 
culty, but we came to the conclusion that this issue afforded an 
opportunity of allowing the ordinary shareholders to —- in 
the prosperity of the company and so we propose this bonus to you, 
which is no doubt acceptable. 


The premium of 35s. a share is a substantial one in itself, and 
when the amount is added to the existing published reserve, we 
arrive at a total of £968,750, or only £31,250 less than the paid-up 
capital. I need hardly say that it will be the object of the directors 
and the management to.raise the Reserve Fund to a million as 
soon as possible. 


REASONS FOR THE Issur. 


The question may arise in the minds of some of the shareholders 
why we require this large increase in capital and reserve as it is 
not so very many years since we worked with about a quarter of 
this sum. There are several answers that I can give you. 


The first is that we have to look on this Company to-day from a 
totally different point of view to that of even ten or twelve years 
ago. In those days it was, to a great extent, a family business, 
whereas now it is a great public company, with nearly five hundred 
shareholders. As such, we have to look to a steady development 
of the business, requiring increased resources from time to time, 
so that it is the duty of your Directors to look well ahead and to 
provide the funds required for such natural development. 


Then, secondly, I would ask you to bear in mind, without wishing 
to speak in any boastful spirit, that the Company has won its 
way into the front rank of those operating in the discount market. 
From this point of view, therefore, it behoves us not only to maintain, 
but to increase our strength as opportunity offers, and we think 
the present time to be one of those opportunities. 

The last reason, which is, perhaps, the simplest and most practical, 
is that we think we can turn the furtner capital to good account. 
(Hear, hear.) 

An increase of capital is, of course, an additional responsibility 
thrown both on the management and on the Board, but, nevertheless, 
we bring these proposals to you with all confidence that they are 
in the best interests of the shareholders. 


The resolutions were carried unanimously. 





Answers to Questions on Queens 


1. Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. 2. Balkis, Queen of Sheba. 
8. Mary, Queen of Scots, who wore white in mourning forher husband. 
4, Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I. 5. Queen Anne, 
said to be fond of brandy. 6. Elizabeth of Hungary. 7. Helen 
of Troy, Queen of Sparta. 8. Boadicea (see Cowper’s poem). 
9. Isabel, daughter of Philip le Bel (married to Edward II.).—— 
10. Neferti. 1l. Cleopatra (called so by Mark Antony).—— 
12. Jezebel. 13. Bertha (wife of Ethelbert, King of Kent). 
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can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£ l 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 wi ae 
41 er 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 
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£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January Ist 
136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.HL 
r. . 


——— and obtain 
Total Assets over £7,331,400. TERY 
: q) " 
PER CENT 
and July 1st. Easy withdrawals. : 
No investor has ever lost one a 
penny of his capital. FREE or INCOME -TAX 
rustees: Rav. 8. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society’s Bankers. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
C. JOHNSTON Burt, F.C.LS., Manager, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 931) 
by disappointment on the part of those who had hoped for 
a lower Bank Rate ere this, while the adverse movements jn 
the Foreign Exchanges and the foreign demands for gold 
have practically caused an abandonment of such expecta- 
tions. In the second place, all markets have been more or 
less affected by uncertainty with regard to the period for 
and the terms of the flotation of German Reparation Bonds, 
though at the time of writing it looks as though the issue 
might make its appearance before these notes are in the 
reader's hands. Of a total representing in sterling an 
amount of about £60,000,000 in German Reparation Bonds, 
about £20,000,000 will be taken in France and the same 
amount in the United States, while this country will be 
responsible for Bonds realizing in sterling about £12,000,000 
and smaller balances will go to other parts of the Continent, 
The general expectation is that the Loan will be in 5} per 
cent. form to give a yield of just over 6 per cent. A third 
influence affecting the more speculative markets has been 
the fresh slump in Wall Street. This has occasioned general 
depression in most of the international stocks, and notably, 
in what are known as the Anglo-American securities. 

* * * * 

ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL. 

The annual report of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company is 
an excellent one, the profits for the year of £5,206,762 con- 
stituting a record in the company’s history. Moreover, this 
figure was reached after charging depreciation, debenture 
interest, royalty and income tax. The dividend of 20 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares compares with 124 per cent. 
per annum for the nine months’ period covered by the pre- 
vious accounts. The company continues also to adopt a 
conservative policy, for no less than £2,164,000 is applied 
to reserves and depreciation, while there is the substantial 
carry-forward of £687,000. The balance-sheet, too, is a 
strong one, the total assets standing at £48,840,000 against 
£44,072,000 in the previous year, and of this increase nearly 
£500,000 is due to larger holdings of British Government 
securities. 

* % * * 
VOC. 

The profits of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions for the past 
year were naturally affected by lower prices of oil, and the 
total profit for the year of £1,085,666 compares with £1,206,430 
in the previous year. Moreover, the actual production of 
the company was much greater. The cost of the dividend 
is proportionately greater by reason of the recent increase of 
capital in connexion with the amalgamation agreement with 
the V.0.C. Holding Company now in force. That agreement 
was not effective at the date of the latest: balance sheet, in 
which the capital is shown at the former figure of £1,000,000, 
the 20 per cent. distribution costing £1,079,759, whereas in 
the previous year the company paid £1,114,877, which 
enabled the V.O.C. Holding Company to pay 224 per cent. 

%* * * * 
Roya.t Dutcu. 

The annual report of the Royal Dutch Company is also 
a good one, and although petroleum products commanded 
low prices there was a large increase in the dividends received 
from the company’s interest in its subsidiaries. The final 
dividend of 14 per cent. makes 24 per cent., or the same as 
for the previous year. 

* * * * 
Royat Mart REsv_ts. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, which takes place on the 18th instant, will be 
awaited with more than usual interest, for the depreciation 
which has taken place in the securities of the company and 
those of most of its subsidiaries during the year which has 
passed has been almost phenomenal. Shipping, of course, 
has been dull in consequence of the trade depression, but 
more than ordinary dullness would seem to have been 
responsible for so great a falling as that which has taken place 
in Royal Mail stocks. How great are the financial interests 
represented by the Royal Mail Company and its allied or 
subsidiary concerns, such as the White Star, Elder Dempster 
and Union Castle, may be gathered from the fact that the 
nominal value of the capital of those companies is round 
about £34,000,000, though the present market value is 
probably under £15,000,000. The company is incorporated 
under a Royal Charter, but the directors have very wisely 
refused to take advantage of that fact as regards the immunity 
which it carries from the requirements of the 1629 Companies 
Act and have published a very full balance sheet. Never- 
theless, there are various points on which the shareholders 
will be particularly keen for further information at the 
forthcoming annual meeting, and it is thought that some 
statement will then be made with regard to the question of 
renewal of the Trade Facilities Loan maturing a few months 
hence. A. W. K. 
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fora REAL CHANGE 


Norway .is entirely and delightfully different. Its 
invigorating champagne-like air, wonderful scenery, 
hospitality and _ hotel 
ideal country for an inexpensive and novel holiday. 


accommodation make it the 


¢ NORWAY 


Ask your Travel Agent for official guide, 
“ Norway—Nature’s Wonderland,” or send to 
NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 

23b, Cockspur Street, London, S.W 











Golf 18 Holes 
THE 


The Historic English House 





250 Rooms and Baths 
L. Gredig, Proprietor and Manager. 





PONTRESINA engapine 


THE CLIMBING CENTRE of EASTERN SWITZERLAND 


Private Tennis Courts 


KRONENHOF 


Self-Contained Suites 























Telegrams: “ Dowell, Edinburgh.” 





DOWELL’S LTD. 


EDINBURGH 


beg to announce that they will Sell by Auction 


VALUABLE OLD SCOTTISH 
FURNITURE 
removed from 
BALGONIE CASTLE, FIFESHIRE, 
the property of 


MAJOR C. J. BALFOUR, OF NEWTON DON AND 


,\BALGONIE, 


FRENCH FURNITURE 


the property of a Nobleman. 


CHINESE OBJECTS OF ART AND 
OTHER VALUABLE EFFECTS 


from various sources, 


on 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 27th & 28th June, 


at Twelve o'clock, 


WITHIN THEIR ROOMS, 


18, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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Telephone: 25162. 
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SWITZERLAND 


THE GARDEN OF EUROPE. 





It has been truly said that no other country offers 
so much wonderful beauty and variety of landscape 
as Switzerland, within a comparatively small area, 
and easily accessible from England, 


The flora of Switzerland is as varied as the 
scenery. Already in Spring the lower mountain 
slopes are enamelled with flowers of the brightest 
hues, and as the season advances the perfumed 
invasion gradually reaches the higher altitudes. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the pastures of 
Switzerland when they are carpeted with Gentians, 
Primulas, Soldanellas, Campanulas, 
Violas, and other flowers. 


The SPRING and AUTUMN may be spent 
by the sunny shores of lovely lakes, sheltered from 
the cold winds; the SUMMER amid the snow-clad 
mountains with their silent glaciers and cascading 
streams, away from the noise and heat of the plains. 


Anemones, 


THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
Carlton House, 112 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


will be pleased to assist you in planning a visit to Switzerland, 
and supply all information you may desire. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














training by 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


*‘ARETHUSA’ 


The Society depends upon Voluntary 
Contributions. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


towards the upkeep of our family of 1,100 
children. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Patrons; Their Majesties The King and Queen; 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood; 
Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught; 
President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Clayton, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: Lord Daryngton. 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Cammuittee: Howson 
F, Devitt, Esq. Secretary: F. Brian Pelly, A.F.C, ——— 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





















During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been 
taken from poverty and desolation and given a geod home and 


and 


TRAINING SHIP 


Training Ship 
‘Arethusa.’ 
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LORD WAKEFIELD 
OF HYTHE, C.B.E., LL.D. 


TRUTH says : ‘’Harassed 
parents will find in these 
stimulating pages aguideto 
every useful pursuit which 
their offspring can foliow’’ 


Hodder & Stoughton 


will provide for :. 


slum child. 


change. 


£1 


fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are “in need of a 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund sent away 
over 32,000 last year. 
aumbers have had to be reduced by several thousands, and 
consequently many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, t'e better, by 
sending something to the EARL OF ARRAN (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, 


This year, owing to lack of funds, the 


Strand, Lendon ? 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


REGENT ST., LONDON, w.1, 














’ READY, 


INDIAN 


Muslim Viewpoint; India and the World 
en Philosophy of Indian Folk Songs; 
ndia 
Obtainable from Edson (Printers) Ltd., 
W.C. 2, and 





AFFAIRS 


A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE:—The epinwnpa Outlook; The 
eace; 
Drug Manufacture in 
Price 5/- per Copy; 20/- per annum, 
8/9 Essex St., 
W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. Bookstalls and Bookshops. 


Paid up Capital 


serve Fund 
Treatment of Re 


Strand, description 
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Reserve Liability of Prepcievere wader the Charts 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
is transacted 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 


17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 

£4,500,000 

ee =£4,475,000 
£4,500,000 


numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 


through the 























BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
Virst-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golflinks. Tel.: 1154, 


OURNEMOUTH. WIMBLEDON HALL.— 
Modernized under new management. Excellent 
cuisine, h. & c. water all rooms, garage.—S$.P. Horspool. 


RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 

the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

Illus. brochure.—Apply Manager. ‘Phone, Brighton 
$103 (3 lines). ’Grams, “Driiliancy,’’ Brighton. 


RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN, The loveliest Hotel 

in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxiride of Brighton 

Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 

High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 

Cars mect trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 

brochure to Manager, ‘Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths, 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474 

















Best situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom 





ORNISH RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,” St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


NOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
J Kefinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


VRLEFEF, -— DRUMMOND ARMS 
C Enlarged and modernized. 
Running waterin bedrooms. 

CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. 


I ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre 

for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). ’Phone: 98, 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr.picr & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms trom 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
} BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h, and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A,, 
K.A.C. Guide from J. ‘T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 








HOTEL 











‘Dry _— ra’ 


4 XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
-4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c, 
water & radiatorsin bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 











EXIT WHITSUN 


Now that Whitsun is over we can get 
down to the really serious problem of the 
year, the holiday pukka, What is tt to be 
this year? The same old seaside, with iis 
inevitable promenade, pier, pierrots, and 
scorching, seething sands? Give it a rest 
this year. Have a real change. Go where 
the air is invigorating, no crowd, yet 
heaps to do. Tennis, golf, motoring 
(magnificent scenery round the Peaks and 
Dales), or anything else that the holiday 
dictates. 

Stay at the Burton Hydro Hotel, where 
you meet decent people and find good 
food and comfortable beds. Our terms, 
even in holiday time, are very reasonable, 
and although we have 260 bedrooms, most 
of them fitted with hot and cold water, it 
ts as well to book early, as we are invari- 
ably full at certain times. 

Send for our booklet, “ Study in Com- 
fort.’ A line to-day to Mr. C. W. 
Bosworth, the director and manager, will 
have his personal attention. 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 


Fully licensed. 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


If you want to sample us, we have a 
“sample week-end” scheme. From Satur- 
day dinner and dance to Monday morn- 
ing, and if you are not entirely satisfied 
we shall politely refuse to charge you 








our 30/- fee. 














(LIE (FIFE)—MARINE HOTEL. Patronized by 

‘4 Royalty. Southern exposure, overlooking Firth of 
Forth. Close to links, Tennis and famous Elie Sands. 
Running water in all bedrooms. Large sun verandah. 
Billiard room. Elec. light throughout. Central heating. 
Garage. Tel.: 19 Elie. 


IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Proof of Origin. 





1 LASTON BURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut, 
sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail, 
Expeditions. Craft Classes, Terms mod.—Apply Warden, 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first ciass. Accom. 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


INDHEAD.—HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ PRI- 
ad VATE HOTEL. Golting Week-ends. Amidst pine- 
clad Surrey hills. Comf. Appointed R.A.C. ’Phone: 49, 


eS Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclus- 
Prospectus free. 











Bedrooms ; 
ive, others at lower rates. 


JEMBROKESHIRE COAST.—Quiet holidays, July, 
Sept. Mod. terms.—Wesley House, Little Haven. 


BS E of ALLAN, Stirl’gshire—ALLAN WATER 
JHOTEL. Mod. elec. treat. appiiances, Grms., Brallan. 


—— Y TRUST INNS for excellent country 
kK quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 53 
High Strect, Guildford. 


rFYORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. Virst- 
class. 200 rooms titted with h, and c. we uter Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s“ Revellers” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Laster. 


gg Fe gg HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and K.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 


TFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 























Iasi in SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Istclass. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14. 





EFORMED INNS. 

Ask tor ear > List (2d. post bg = 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by. tl 

PEOPLE’S REF weenie sa “3 HOUSE ‘ASSOC! ATION, 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. einer Hovuss, 193 REGENT 

STREET, W.1. 

W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 15t. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakiast 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 63. 6d., oF 

2 guineas weekly. 





NO DINNER 


rut’ vet BE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” = s'cits 


THEY knew what was good. 


Appetiser. 





Your Grandfathers drank it. 


MADEIRA 
at DESSERT. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES, 

Fwo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 

ivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Jower Street, London, W.C.1 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not ‘later than Tues- 

day of each week. 








FINANCIAL 
ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 





Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 
18 Savile Row, W.1. (Gerrard 6333.) 


PERSONAL 
| gg ee oe Constipation, 
Successful new Swiss treatment. Literature free.— 
Drosil, 2-N., 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 
pee ened HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sore house near sea-front. 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McKlderry, L.L.A. 
VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, S.W.1 
TINHE West Wing is up. The east is coming down, All 
services maintained. £300,000 wanted for the 
Middlesex. 











Flatulence, &e.— 

















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





GRAMMAR 


b> de 


eer re GIRLS’ 


HEAD-MISTRESS required for the above School. 
Duties to begin January Ist, 1931. Minimum salary 
£500 per annum, with annual increments after the 
second year up to a maximum of £700. Previous 
service as Head-Mistress will be taken into account in 
fixing the initial salary. 

The Head-Mistress must be a Graduate of a University 
in the United Kingdom. The number of girls at present 
in the school is 360, including 20 boarders, There is 
accommodation for 30 boarders. 

The Head-Mistress will be required to live in the 
School House which adjoins the School. Rent and 
rates free. 

Candidates are requested to send applications (to be 
marked ‘“*H’’), stating age, and enclosing not more 
than three testimonials, not later than July 15th, to 
JOHN GERMAN & SON, Clerks to the Governors, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

~Copies of the scheme (price 1s. each) may be had from 
the Clerks. 


WETE 
GROSVENOR HOUSING 





Or WESTMINSTER. 


SCHEME. 


Applications are invited from fully qualified women 
for the position of ASSISTANT PROPERTY 
MANAGER of the Grosvenor Housing Scheme. The 
salary is £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £300 per annum. 

Applicants must be fully conversant with the Octavia 
Hill system of property management, and the person 
appointed will assist the Property Manager in the ad- 
ministration of the property, including the superin- 
tendence of repairs. 

Particulars of the appointment and forms of applica- 
tion can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
they must be delivered not later than 9.30 a.m, on 
Friday, June 20th, 1930. 

Personal canvassing of members of the Council is 
strictly prohibited and is held to be a disqualification. 

PARKER MORRIS, 
Town Clerk. 
Westminster City Hall, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
June 6th, 1930. 





COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION 


ee WALL 
COMMITTEE, 


LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL, 





Wanted, in September, HEAD-MASTER for the Lis- 
keard County School (Mixed ). 

Commencing saiary £500. 

Canvassing ‘Will be a ‘disqualification, 

Forms of ‘application and further particulars may be 
obtained by forwarding a —— and addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall, Truro, to whom they should be 
returned not later than July 2nd, 1930, 

June 6th, 1930, 


BPANSDERA e 


THRIFT 


Thrift, like Charity, might just as well 
begin at home. The Brothers Goss have 
been preaching Thrift in these columns 
with the result that a goodly number 
of Spectator readers now save several 
pounds each year on their tailoring bills. 


The Brothers Goss use the finest 
materials that money can buy, yet their 
prices are unusually moderate for first- 
class tailoring. The explanation is a 
simple one. 





The work of measuring, cutting and fitting 
is done by the two brothers personaily. 
They have no expensive shop-front to 
pay for, being modestly situated on the 
first floor. For their new business they 
rely mainly upon the recommendations 
of their present customers, and they ask 
for cash on completion of order, even 
from their oldest customers. 


These factors make together a big differ- 
ence in the cost of clothes. 


Why not try Goss for your next suit ? 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 


Opposite 


Telephone 
Post Office Stn. 


City 8259 


Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


QSNYADRSN AZO CIN ALOR SNAZORNALOGNY2OCN LEO 








IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP becoming vacant in July. Applicants 
must be members of the Church of England and graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Commencing salary, £1,000. 
Residence and boarding house for about 40 boys attached. 
Fifteen copies of application and testimonials should be 
sent, not later than June 26th, to the Secretary, L. 
BAILE Y, 8 Harrington Street, Liverpool, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 





ULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. 


Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the above-named College. Commencing salary £800, 
rising by increments of £25 to £1,000 per annum. Can- 
didates should be graduates and have had considerable 
teaching experience in Colleges or Schools of Commerce 
recognized by the Board oi Education. 

Forms of application and particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope, and must be returned 
so as to reach these offices not later than Monday, 


June 30th. 
R. C. MOORE, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 
Guildhall, Hull, 
June 7th, 1930. 


t LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for detaiis. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
language 





Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2” 
Paddington 6302, 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
£ LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially ‘to train boys of 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term. Syllabus irom HEADMASTER. 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Traiuing for 

/) all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative prof I A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments. —Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. t. 


| RUID SUMMER SOLSTICE SERVICES at Stone- 

henge on Sunday, June 22nd, 1930. Charabanec 
will leave 57 Cavendish Road, Clapham Common, 
London, at 11.45 p.m. on Saturday 21st, reaching 
Stonehenge in time for The Service at Dawn. The Annual 
address of the Chief Druid wil! be delivered at 6 p.m. 
in the Double Circle. Subject: “‘ And now I come to 
Thee.” Return to London immediately after evening 
service. Tickets for return journey 12s. 6d. from W. A. 
Peacock, Gt. Turnstile Chambers, Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND eS 

ScROoL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN 

S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, Principal : Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SEC RETARY. 


Hh: ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Newport, Shropshire.— Residential, private rooms ; 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Courses 
theroughly practical. 


SECRETARIAL AND 
kK 


























BUSINESS TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will. be awarded in September. 
Full details, with prospectus from 

Mr. D. L. MuNFoRD, Director, 
KENSINGTON as 

Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2 

Telephone: Pad lington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls is available in 
the College buildings. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| KIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
4 ships—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For tull particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 


\ J OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER) 

—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other houses, 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply, Headmaster. 














— UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


An ASSISTANT- LECTURER IN CLASSICS is 
required to commence duties on September 29th, 1950. 
Stipend £300. Preference will be given, ceteris paribus, 
to a candidate with special qualifications in Indo- 
European Philology. Applications should be sent not 
later than June 28th to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


LB fei SRSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
applications for the University Readership in 
History tenable at Birkbeck College. Salary £500 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on June 26th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, 8.W. 7, from whom pot om parti- 








culars may be obtained. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| { IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss Ww ALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. “* Watiord 616.” 


ypton MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH Paton SCHOOL FO 
Ss 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or Schoo! Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, K.U, 4, 



































TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 








SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 
IN CALIFORNIA, 


RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FARES. 





FOUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES 


A. B. REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt, Britain, 





ACROSS AMERICA 


In connection with any 
Atlantic Steamship Line. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES, 
49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3; 
21 Water St., Liverpool. 
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M29 MOUNT COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination will be 
held in February, 1936, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded:—1l. Three value 
£20- £30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
5, except daughters of Congregational ‘Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 


S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire 
—tThis school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
Principal, Miss E, C. Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E, KE. M. Walrond, 


YT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars irom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


VHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 

tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming: excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 


MF\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 
Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas. 




















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives . private 
lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


ANGUAGES.—Coaching orally or by corresp. 

‘4 Pupils prepared for University entrance, Bankers’ 

Inst., Civil Service. Terms, 7s. 6d. per hour. ~-Petzsche 

(3 .A” Hons, Lond. ), 22 Ly neroft Gardens, West Ealing, 
13. 











PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tonc, Clear Articu- 
lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 

tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons. 
—R,. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


This New 


~ 


ieE VETAFIT| 


LADIES’ SHOE 


aes. Me ee a 


EXTREME 
COMFORT : 


Gives proper 
suvport in the: 


VITAL SPOT 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition ; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snel: grove), 


= 

















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





The METAFIT corresponds to the natural 
arch of the foot, giving a bracing effect 
without resorting to metal shanks, This 

scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 


The ‘FIFE’ METAFIT. Strap 
and Buokle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- 
grade quality Black = 
Brown Willow — Calf 

Uppers attractively 
stitched -and_ punched. 
Double sole of super 

quality, heel 14 inches, 4 
for walking comfort, 





















The 
Vital Spot 
Order No. 


M. 685,36 /g 


Brown. 


Proper suppor’ 
in the Vital 
spot means 


Post. ert yA , fatigue elimi- 
sire dy oucan § Full nated, as shoe 
order C.O0.D. Catalogue and foot work 


3 Free. together in per- 
A. T: HOGG . FIFE ’) Ltd., tect’ harmony. 
91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 








6 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£25 2) I.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn thisfascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “ GuideS ”’ free from London College 
of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle — W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCES gi: 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to pasents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, Vv 
referred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
nightley, Ltd.,; Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
Lendon, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33. 3d. 








TOURS, &c. 
Autumn Cruise, 


ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.—. 

September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA 
ATHENS, - CONSTANTINOPLE, - « COS, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Secretary 
3D Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 

J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and VICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 6053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





SWISS RESORTS 
“™ ENEVA.—CARLTON HOTEL, Every Cmfrt. Mod. 
BW Terms, Park. Tennis. Garage. Ideal for Holidays. 


“ ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX.’ Facing 
BW lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland. 


N ONTREUX. SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf- 
hotel, in best sit. Pens, from 15 franca. 
5 


UN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN, Comf. 
Kursaal. 

















UTHORS’ TYPEWRITING BUREAU, Regent 
House, 233A Regent Street, W.1.—MSS. Typed accu- 
rately and promptly by specialists (over 10,000 words 
1s, per 1,000; carbons 3d.).—Send your MSS. to us. 





OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Stern & Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542, 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








Lie RY Typewritingcarefully &promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


TVHE EXPRESS TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 168 

Victoria Street, 5.W.1, Vic. 3102, specializes in 
Literary Work. Prompt, accurate and stylish ty pewriting 
guaranteed. Terms :—From 1s. per 1000 words, accor- 
ding nature of work. Carbon copy, 4d. per 1009 words. 











English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park. 
Terms from 93, 

ERMATT (5,315 ft... THE HOTELS SEILER, 

‘4 Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 bed:. 

Patronised by British visitors. 








HOUSES FOR: SALE 


NOTSWOLD DISTRICT.—Picturesque Village ‘of 

J) Painswick, in quiet road. Charming old stone- 
built residence. _ Lounge -hall,.3 reception, 7 bed and 
dressing-rooms, 3. other bedrooms, bathroom, . good 
oflices, main drainage, gas and water. Pretty garden. 
Freehold, £2,800.—Apply Davis, Champion & Payne, 
state Agents, Stroud, Glos. . 











TO LET, &c. 


NFURNISHED ROOMS for gentlewomen in charm- 
ing, well-appointed, newly decorated house. © Gar- 
Best part St. John’s Wood. Modern conveniences. 

’Phone. Gas fires, rings. Concealed sinks with main 

water. Service available. No catering; restaurants near. 

Rents moderate.—LBM/JDNG, London, W.C, 1. 





U 


den, 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. Is. 24, 2d, 

perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10- 12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 

Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—H. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol, 





] ARGE spring chicken, 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. pair ; large fat 
Aducklings, 10s. pr.; boil. fowls, 6s., 7s. pr.; tr’d. “Post 
pd.—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





Y MALL VELSH {LAMB.—Quarters about 8 lbs,, 
fore, 1s. Sd.: hind, 1s. 10d. per Ib. Post Paid. 
Thursdays.—Gk siry n Home Farm, Chwilog, N. Wales, 








SURPLUS APPAREL 


UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward, 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s, and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements, 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. S.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free,— 
Rev. W. D. Tuompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London; W.1, 





AVE you anything to scll? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with ge mittance 
by Tuesday of cach week. Discour ts :-—24% for 6, 


insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 0%, for 52. 


| Fea SE 





T TO MUSIC 
by successful Composer, 
Moderate Terms. 
Send MSS. for Free Advice, 
Blackmore, 19 Mcard Street, Soho, London, W.1, 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 63. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, 
| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
aiso all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knittel 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle”’ Patterns, from the rel, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $270, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
| dagen Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 


own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 


I OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Earl's Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
carcfully chosen for your needs, Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1234, 














NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
K) coloured Pottery ; be: ‘er plonting 3. big profits 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. * ’ Lindfield, Sussex, 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 





, & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


From 


" D Y M UT oa 99 Trade Mark 


SILVERFISH “* ™ 


Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc. 
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